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other non-tariff methods of promoting trade with 
the Dominions are being seriously considered by 
the Imperial Conference. At all events, Mr. Graham’s 
| committee has spent a week working at them; and 
apparently the hardest part of its task has been to stick 
to the terms of reference, and to prevent the question of 
tariffs, which is not among them, from being raised. 
Mr. Snowden’s speech at Manchester shows that the 
Government will, in any case, have nothing to do with 
proposals involving a tariff ; for, though he was speaking 
for himself, he would hardly have spoken so strongly had 
there been any prospect of the Cabinet’s going against 
him. There remain only import boards, or some quota 
system—or, of course, nothing at all—to be put forward 
from the British side. But we do not see at present how 
a quota system could be made to work in the case of 
imported grain. It is easy enough to apply the quota 
to home-grown wheat ; for there it is definitely intended 
to give the British farmer something more than the 
market price. But we can hardly mean to give the 
Canadian farmer a subsidy—much as Mr. Bennett might 
like us to do so. Yet if we simply agreed to buy a given 
quota of Canadian wheat, we should be putting the 
Canadian farmer in a position to drive a bargain highly 
favourable to himself, and highly unfair to the British 
consumer. A quota with a price-safeguard might not be 
open to this objection ; but how could the price be fixed 
in advance? If this is the proposal, surely an import 
board would be more effective and more able to strike a 
fair and mutually profitable bargain. 


[ appears that, after all, import boards, quotas, and 








_ tariffs on foreign foodstuffs. 


Meanwhile all parties are still at sixes and sevens 
over the whole fiscal business. Mr. Baldwin has made 
another effort to face his persecutors, and his letter 
to Lord Beaverbrook clears up some, though not all, 
of the doubt that existed about his line on food 
taxes. He rules nothing out from discussion—not even 
But he does not make it 
plain, as Lord Beaverbrook wants him to, that he is 
ardent for tariffs on foreign foodstuffs. Perhaps he 
will do that in his next letter. Nor has he yet 
abandoned his belief in the quota, as Lord Beaver- 
brook insists he shall. Lord Beaverbrook himself is 
pushing his ** bluff sailor *’ candidate, Admiral Taylor, 
in South Paddington against the two other Tories, the 
much bespattered Sir Herbert Lidiard and Mrs. Stewart 
Richardson, who has been basely thrown over by Lord 
Rothermere. The Liberal Party, which has no candi- 
date in this contest, ruminates in private over the 
defections—actual, probable and possible—in its own 
camp. Mr. Lloyd George, at Torquay last week, set 
the staunch Free Traders’ heads wagging sadly when 
he urged that the question of tariffs must be examined 
carefully by Liberals. The more thoroughly our fiscal 
system was examined, he said, the better for them (a 
dubious assumption, this!), and anyhow it was going 
to be reconsidered, whether they liked it or not. 


* * * 


There can be no doubt about the basis of the initial 
debate at the Indian Conference, which will be opened 
by the King on November 12th. It is provided by the 
Government of India, which, after subjecting the Simon 
Report to a rigorous examination, has drawn up an 
alternative constitutional plan. In the London press 
this is referred to as being contained in ** the Viceroy’s 
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Memorandum.” The description is inaccurate and 


seriously misleading. The dispatch from Simla embodies 
the unanimous findings of the Government of India; it 
is signed by Lord Irwin and all the members of his 
Executive Council. One important fact is known, 
namely, that the Government of India, while not 
opposed to the main Simon proposals for the provinces, 
has directed a powerful criticism against the Commis- 
sion’s scheme for the Central Government and outlined 
a totally different plan. The Daily Herald adds that 
this includes a measure of responsible government at 
the centre, with certain departments placed under 
Indian Ministers responsible to the All-India Legislative 
Assembly—that is to say, a modification of the central 
authority such as we ourselves, when discussing Part IT. 
of the Simon Report, indicated as the most desirable 
and hopeful method of advance. It is manifest that a 
plan unanimously submitted by the Government of 
India must carry very great weight with the Confer- 
ence and the British Government. And the full agree- 
ment of Lord Irwin with his Executive Council should 


make fairly certain the support of a powerful section 
of the Conservative Party. 


* o- * 


Sidky Pasha and King Fuad have now foisted a new 
constitution on Egypt. This ‘** reform ”’ is declared to 
be in consonance with the needs and wishes of the 
Egyptian people and a barrier against Wafdist tyranny. 
Its real object, of course, is to buttress absolutism or 
oligarchy. The new Electoral Law substitutes for the 
system of direct elections the two-degree system—under 
which groups of fifty voters (males over twenty-five 
years of age) choose delegates to elect the deputies. 
The elector-delegates must have a property or an 
educational qualification. There is also to be a measure 
embodying a ** moderate solution ” of the problem of 
the press—which presumably is a nice way of saying 
that the censorship is to be tightened. The King’s 
powers are to be increased in certain directions, and 
support is claimed for this from British practice. ‘* In 
England, the mother of all constitutional countries,’ 
the innocent Egyptians are informed, ‘* the right of 
initiative relating to financial laws is reserved to the 
King, and the Egyptian Ministry considers that neither 
the Senate nor the Chamber has the right of initiating 
financial laws.’’ One of the first results of this high- 
handed action has been to bring Mahmoud Pasha and 
the Liberal Constitutionalists into line with the Wafd 
for the defence of democratic principles. The elections 
will presently prove whether the gerrymandering has 
been sufficient to destroy the Wafd’s hold on the 
country. We shall be surprised if it has. 


* * * 


It is at last possible to make an estimate of the extent 
of unemployment in the United States based on some- 
thing more actual than guesswork. The Washington 
authorities now admit a total of 3,500,000, but this 
figure does not take into account the men and women 
who are partially unemployed. The Congressional 
elections fall on November 4th, and the Hoover Admini- 
stration is naturally full of anxiety about the effects of 
the distress on the Republican party polling. The 
President is renewing his appeals to the State Governors 
and his pressure on the Big Business chiefs, with a view 
to the carrying out of the huge programme of construc- 
tive development so widely talked about last winter. 
Congress will be asked in December to remove the statu- 
tory limitations on public-works expenditure, and 


cones, 


throughout the country there is a mobilisation of all the 
forces that can be used for the creation of jobs and for 
more lavish spending as winter comes on. Mr. Eugene 
Meyer, the new head of the Federal Reserve Board, js 
moving hard for the support of cotton and other com- 
modity prices. One feature of the present situation 
which is wholly strange to modern America is the flight 
of alien workers from the country in great numbers, 
Never before has the ‘* new American ”’ shown signs of 
thinking that poverty in Central Europe is preferable to 
hard times in God’s country. 
x * * 

The remarkable events in Finland go far to confirm 
the charges made by a correspondent in our columns a 
few weeks ago. Four hundred adherents of the Lapua 
movement have surrendered themselves to the police, 
with a confession that they have been guilty of abduc- 
tions and other illegal acts. These people are, it seems, 
being treated by the authorities with a good deal more 
consideration than they deserve. But what is significant 
is that their surrender was ordered by the Lapua 
Council, as a result of popular outcry. Since this there 
have been further developments. General Wallenius, 
Chief of the General Staff, who is a strong supporter of 
the Lapua, and another high military official and the 
Judge Advocate-General, have been arrested and closely 
interrogated. It is believed that considerable evidence 
has been collected of plans for new attacks on the con- 
stitution, and of connections between the Finnish 
Fascists and their like abroad. We are glad to know 
that the solid democratic public of Finland has taken 
alarm, and realised that Communism is not the only, or 
the chief, danger that threatens the country. 


* * * 


For the moment the centre of political excitement in 
Central Europe has been transferred from Germany to 
Austria, where the general election campaign is now in 
full swing. Ten parties, including the new bloc formed 
by Dr. Schober, the former Chancellor, are competing 
for the favour of the electors, but only the Social 
Democrats, the Christian Socialists, and the Heimwehr 
Party (Heimatblock) who, in spite of their association 
with the Christian Socialists in the present Government, 
are running their own candidates, are of any serious 
account. As the participation of the Heimwehr must 
lead to a certain splitting of the bourgeois vote, it might 
be expected that the Social Democrats would emerge 
from the election as the strongest party in the State. 
Nevertheless, it remains to be seen what effect Herr 
Hitler’s recent successes may have on the average 
Austrian voter. Recent evidences of Heimwehr intimi- 
dation do not encourage the belief that the elections 
will be entirely free. 

* * * 

Poland is another country which is in the throes of an 
election fever. Here the struggle is between the semi- 
dictatorship of Marshal Pilsudski and parliamentary 
government as represented by the new bloc of the 
Radical and Central Parties. The bloc list of candidates 
is composed largely of former deputies, many of whom 
are at present languishing in prison during the Marshal’s 
dictatorial pleasure. In spite of the suppression that 1s 
going on everywhere the campaign is being fought with 
great bitterness, and the discontent, which has been 
smouldering in Poland for some time, has broken out 
into flame on more than one stormy occasion. The 


Marshal, who since 1926 has ruled the country without 4 
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parliamentary majority, seeks a victory which will give 
him a docile Seym, and doubtless every form of pressure 
will be used to secure this end. But there are good 
judges who believe the Opposition may do well enough 
to frustrate his wishes. 

* * * 


Sir Charles Trevelyan definitely announced on 
Tuesday that the Government means to pass the 
School Attendance Bill before Christmas, and that 
local authorities should for the most part find no diffi- 
culty in bringing it into force next April. At the same 
time he appealed to a deputation, which met him to 
urge the rapid passing of the Bill, that it should use its 
influence to avoid the wrecking of the measure over the 
religious question. The Bill, in its new form, will not 
include the contentious clause providing for grants to 
non-provided schools. It will include a scheme of 
maintenance allowances, on more generous terms than 
the Bill introduced last session. There is to be a means 
limit ; but it is to be administered by a simple declara- 
tion of income by the parent, with penalties for making 
a false statement. This presumably means that the vast 
majority of parents will automatically get the allow- 
ance, and that only those who are in receipt of allow- 
ances under the income tax will be excluded. It is not 
yet clear what will be the position of the non-provided 
schools in face of the dropping of the clause dealing 
with them. Presumably they will have either to bring 
themselves up to a satisfactory standard of efficiency 
out of their own resources, or to leave to the Councils 
the provision of the new type of school for the older 
children. It is not safe to say that the last has yet 
been heard of this question; but clearly the dropping 
of the clause was the only possible means of pushing 
the Bill through this year. Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
statement will therefore be received with satisfaction 
by all who believe that the vital thing is to get the Bill 
passed into law without further delay. 

* x * 


There appears to be a good prospect of the present 
system of motor taxation being amended in Mr. Snow- 
den’s next budget. As everyone knows, the motor 
manufacturers have long urged that the horse-power tax 
is the principal cause of their failure to compete effect- 
ively in the export market. Whether this is so or not, it 
is at any rate true that it does force upon them the 
necessity, if they desire to build up a large export trade, 
of making special types of cars for export and for the 
home market. A year ago, it was announced that some 
of our bigger makers intended, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Rootes and with funds supplied by the 
Prudential Assurance Company, to make a big bid for 
the capture of overseas markets. But nothing has come 
of this so far; indeed, in face of the world depression, 
the sale of British cars abroad has actually fallen off. 
Now, with Mr. Ford’s new Dagenham works nearing 
completion, our manufacturers are faced with a very 
powerful new competitor—using British labour, it is 
true—in the export market. Negotiations have for some 
time been proceeding with the Treasury, which is stated 
to have no objection to a change in the form of taxation, 
provided the yield is not reduced. It is, however, still 
unknown what precise shape the new tax is intended to 
take. In any case, we very much doubt if a different 
form of taxation will really do much to help the motor 
industry, unless it will take steps to reduce the number 
of models and the number of separate firms making 
them. Most British firms are still on far too small a 
scale to be able to use mass-production methods, or 


even effectively to push their goods by providing service 
facilities overseas. 


The national scheme drawn up by the colliery owners 
for the regulation of output has been duly approved 
by the Government and published. It follows closely 
the expected lines. A quota of output will be fixed for 
each district, with a fine of half-a-crown a ton for 
exceeding the allotted amount. If the quota is fixed for 
less than twelve months, the central body will also fix a 
lower figure as a minimum below which it will not in any 
case reduce tonnage within that period. This is in order 
to enable the collieries to make forward contracts with- 
out fear of incurring the fine. Any district will be able 
to appeal against the quota allotted to it; and such 
appeals will be settled by arbitrators drawn by lot from 
an agreed panel. The controlling body will be a repre- 
sentative council drawn from the districts, on a basis of 
representation proportionate to output. The scheme 
comes into force at once. It will, of course, be admin- 
istered locally through the district schemes set up by the 
colliery owners in each area; and each of these schemes 
has its own local differences. Almost simultaneously 
with the birth of the new plan comes the demise of the 
Central Collieries’ Commercial Association—the old 
** Five Counties *’ scheme—from which the Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire, and some other owners have now 
withdrawn. This means the ending of the system of 
subsidising exports from the Yorkshire and Midland 
coalfields, with the probable result of a further falling off 
in the export trade. The ‘* Five Counties ’’ scheme has 
been unstable for some time; and the coming into 
operation of the new district machinery under the Act 
has apparently finished it off. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Dublin Corporation 
has risen from its ashes not like a phoenix but like a 
game-cock. Its first meeting was conducted on familiar 
and reactionary lines. Dignity took flight at an early 
stage in the election of Chairman. Personal wrangles 
interrupted the proceedings, and expressions such as 
** jelly-fish ’’ and ‘* deliberate liar ’’ were taken in the 
spirit in which they were meant. The opening meeting 
of the Dublin County Council was little more edifying. 
Personal feeling frequently over-rode dignity here also. 
One member sorrowfully appealed for ‘* at least 
decency ”’ from his fellow-councillors, then, warming 
as his sentence proceeded, wound up by refusing man- 
fully to be ** insulted by a pup.’’ The newspapers are 
properly grieved by this failure in decorum, but record 
** stormy scenes’? and “ heated exchanges” with 
pardonable thanksgiving for such a harvest of excellent 
copy. Too much must not, however, be made of our 
bad start. Only the superficial observer, friendly or 
unfriendly, will draw the deduction that we are a nation 
of mountebanks or boors. So lately as last week a 
generous Ulsterman ascribed to the Irish people a 
natural courtesy hardly equalled in any other country. 
But they are a hotheaded people with a vivid readiness 
of speech, lacking in a sense of personal and official 
dignity compared with the English, but largely so 
because positions fostering a sense of dignity were 
withheld from them for centuries. Their anger is often 
a straw fire. A vote of thanks to the Chairman of the 
Dublin County Council was proposed and seconded by 
two of his keenest opponents. Admittedly such people 
are difficult to handle—and can best be handled by a 
Government of their own. It is one of the assets of the 
Irish Free State that its President is a man who learned 
in the old Dublin Corporation to deal with his fellow- 
countrymen as they are. Idealists are glorious but 
dangerous beings. The statesman may hitch his waggon 
to a star, but he will remember that the vehicle itself is 


made by men’s hands, and will regulate his pace 
accordingly. 
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COUNSELS OF DESPAIR 


T is not surprising that Lord Passfield’s White Paper 
| on Palestine has caused consternation and fury in 
the Jewish world. Dr. Weizmann has resigned 
from the presidency of the Zionist Organisation. Lord 
Melchett likewise has resigned his offices in the Jewish 
Agency, with a curse at the Government for ‘* the 
reckless manner in which they have wrecked the loyal 
support of Jews throughout the Empire and throughout 
the world.’’ Across the Atlantic feeling runs even 
higher. One of their leaders, we are told, declares that 
the Zionists ‘* can and will create an anti-British move- 
ment among the Jews of America which will be more 
widespread, more powerful and more dangerous to Great 
Britain than Sinn Fein ever was at the height of its 
political power.’’ There is small chance, of course, of 
the British Government—the present one or any other 
—being frightened, or diverted from what they believe 
to be the right policy, by abuse and threats of this kind. 
But if their policy is indeed right, if what they propose 
in the White Paper is the best they can do, then not only 
Jews, but a great many Gentiles as well, must feel a 
profound disappointment. For the policy, stripped of 
all its trimmings, means at best a deplorable setback to 
the experiment in Palestine, and at worst an admission 
that the experiment is hopeless. 

It is idle to deny that the difficulties confronting the 
Mandatory Power in Palestine are enormous. Some of 
them are inherent in the Balfour Declaration itself. 
Racial antagonism, prejudice and jealousy, mutual 
suspicions and fears, fantastic ambitions, honest differ- 
ences of outlook and opinion—all these have conspired 
against the solution of the problem. Arabs and Jews 
have not shown that capacity to work together which 
the framers of the Mandate expected and on which the 
success of the ** National Home ”’ and the political and 
economic progress of Palestine must depend. Each of 
them, on one occasion or another, has fallen foul of the 
Mandatory, and some of their complaints have doubtless 
been justified. There was obviously need, after the 
shocking events of August, 1929, for a clear statement of 
policy on the part of the British Government and for new 
and resolute efforts to gain the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of both peoples in Palestine. But now that we have 
at last got the policy stated, we may well wonder 
whether it is likely to inspire confidence or to promote 
co-operation. It comes, in three words, to this. The 
British Government are determined to keep order, and 
for the present they will retain in Palestine a sufficient 
body of British troops, as well as aircraft and armoured 
cars. But political and economic developments are also 
called for. A step on the road of self-government will, 
therefore, be taken by the setting up of a legislative 
council, and measures will be adopted for the instruction 
and assistance and protection of the Arab cultivators, 
and for the stricter control of Jewish immigration. All 
this is supported by forcible arguments—some of which, 
however, are not on close examination so convincing as 
they appear at first sight. Few will quarrel with the 
retention of forces adequate to keep the peace in 
Palestine, however regrettable the expense may be. Nor 
can Lord Passfield be blamed for the attempt to revive 
the project of the legislative council, which the Arabs 


<a 


would not accept in 1922. Whether they will be any 
keener on it now, or whether the Jews will consent to 
participate in it, seems doubtful. If it is boycotted, it is 
intended nevertheless that it shall function, for ‘* steps 
will be devised to ensure the appointment of the 
requisite number of unofficial members ”’ (i.e. twelve, 
of whom the majority are to be Moslems, and the rest 
Christians and Jews). On the prospects of anything 
useful being achieved by such a body, we need not 
speculate. Much will depend on the spirit in which 
Arabs and Jews take up their task—if they do take it up, 

But it is the third item in Lord Passfield’s policy that 
has upset the Zionists, and disappointed those of us who 
have continued to hope for a solution of the Palestinian 
problem. That it was incumbent on the Mandatory 
Power to take more active steps than it has hitherto done 
for the improvement of cultivation and for the bettering 
of the fellah’s lot, is beyond dispute. It is not pleasant 
to read in Sir John Hope Simpson’s report that the 
condition of the Arab peasants is little if at all superior 
to what it was under the Turkish regime. But these laud- 
able aims, it appears, can only be pursued by checking 
Jewish development. The Mandatory, in effect, admits 
that it has done too little for the Arabs and, in its zeal 
to make amends, persuades itself that it has done too 
much for the Jews—or, what comes to the same thing— 
has allowed the Jews to do too much for themselves. 
The argument in a nutshell is that the cultivable land in 
Palestine is found to be far less than had been thought. 
There are considerable numbers of landless Arabs. The 
Mandate directs that the rights and position of the other 
sections of the population shall not be prejudiced by 
Jewish immigration. Ergo, if immigration of Jews 
results in preventing the Arab population from obtain- 
ing the work necessary for its maintenance, such 
immigration must be reduced, or suspended entirely, 
until the unemployed portion of the other sections is able 
to obtain work. 

This argument, as Dr. Weizmann has pointed out, 
involves several remarkable assumptions. Why should 
it be held to be the right of every landless Arab to be 
settled on the land, and why is it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to settle him and provide the means for his settle- 
ment? And why must we assume that the entrance of 
Jewish labour—and, what must not be forgotten, Jewish 
capital—is prejudicial to the Arabs? It has been 
admitted again and again, even by adversaries of the 
National Home, that the work and money of the Zionists 
have benefited the Arabs and not themselves alone. Sir 
John Hope Simpson himself urges that ‘** the expendi- 
ture of Jewish capital on wages to Jewish workmen will 
cause ultimately a demand for the services of a portion 
of the Arab unemployed.” If, however, the Jews are to 
wait till agricultural conditions are suitably developed 
and till every Arab fellah is settled comfortably on the 
land before the gates of the National Home are opened 
again, then they are likely to have to wait a very long time 


—perhaps, indeed, till the Greek Kalends. For we are 


warned in the White Paper that the improvement of 
agricultural conditions will not only take time, but will 
involve considerable expenditure—‘* though it is to be 
hoped that part of the outlay will prove to be recover- 
Moreover, the Arab population increases pretty 


able.’’ 
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fast, and every year may be expected to produce a new 
contingent of landless labourers. Nor is it altogether 
unlikely that other Arabs from the wilderness without 
may be attracted over the border to enjoy the milk and 
honey provided by the benevolent Mandatory ! 

All this does not mean that we want nothing done for 
the Arabs, or that we think the British Government 
should postpone the interests of Palestine as a whole to 
aspirations of Zionism. It means that we are sorry 
to be told that the building of the Jewish National Home 
must be indefinitely held up in the interests of the Arabs 
—and that we are not persuaded that it must. Still 
less are we convinced by the plea that this new policy is 
going to effect ** an improvement in the mutual relations 
of the two races.’’ It seems, on the contrary, to be a 
policy that will tend to worsen relations; it will dis- 
hearten and embitter the Jews, and stimulate the Arabs 
to further efforts at putting the Balfour Declaration, the 
Jewish National Home and the Mandate at the bottom 
of the sea. For the White Paper, despite all its pro- 
fessions and its appeals, is a severe censure on the past 
work of the Jews, and it sets up a solid obstacle to their 
future work. The policy it enunciates suggests but little 
faith in the possibility of that co-operation of Arab and 
Jew which is necessary for the welding of a Palestinian 
nation. Rather it reads like a counsel of despair adopted 
by men plagued with a problem that they think in- 
soluble. It is useless for enraged Zionists to counter it 
with other counsels of despair, which they are impotent 
to carry out. But modified somehow it must be, if the 


Palestine Mandate is to mean more than a perpetual 
policeman’s job. 


CANADA AND THE IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 


Toronto : October 9th. 
R. BENNETT’S speech of October 8th at the 
M Imperial Conference, in which he set forth his 
programme for Imperial trade, is now the chief 
topic of political discussion in all our Canadian newspapers. 
It came on the same day as the final game between the 
Philadelphia Athletics and the St. Louis Cardinals for the 
world’s baseball championship, and it received almost as 
much space. Some of the Conservative papers even went 
so far as to put Mr. Bennett’s portrait on the front page 
instead of Connie Mack’s. In their first comments the papers 
have aligned themselves very much as the English papers, 
according to cable dispatches, appear to have done. The 
Conservatives welcome the speech as a great forward step in 
Imperial trade relations. The Liberals point out that 
Mr. Bennett didn’t say a word about any tangible con- 
cessions which we are to make in return for Britain’s giving 
our wheat a protected market. And they go on to point out 
that the high tariff which he imposed at the recent special 
session of Parliament against British textiles, clothing, boots 
and shoes, carpets, iron and steel—in fact, against every- 
thing that British producers are ever likely to sell us in any 
quantities—must make it a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence to British manufacturers whether our extra impost 
against the outside world is ten or twenty or fifty per cent. 
The only way in which we can help the sale of British goods 
is to reduce our tariff against them from its present out- 
rageous levels, not to raise it still further against the rest of 
the world. But no doubt Mr. Snowden will have gently 
insinuated this point of view into our Prime Minister’s 
mind before now. 


Mr. Bennett may have something up his sleeve. But as 
far as one can see at the moment he has identified himself 
and his party too closely with our Canadian manufacturers 
for any real tariff concessions to be politically possible. His 
dogmatic ruling out of all schemes for Imperial trade except 
that of mutual preferences was no doubt meant to forestall 
any attempt by the British Government to put him in an 
awkward hole by proposing an English Wheat Import Board 
and then asking what Canada would do in return. And his 
insistence on a general agreement to the principle of mutual 
preferences, while the practical details are postponed to be 
dealt with by experts later, reminds one forcibly of the face- 
saving procedure by which the League of Nations has secured 
its resounding annual successes on disarmament during the 
last decade. The fact is that a Canada dominated by manu- 
facturers who are determined to keep the home market to 
themselves cannot offer anything to British manufacturers 
which is comparable in importance to a protected position 
in the British market for Canadian wheat. 

The detailed effects of the Bennett tariff upon British 
exports have no doubt been presented to English readers 
already. In Canada we are becoming more and more 
interested in its effect upon the Canadian consumer. 
Mr. Bennett began by making the rule that valuation of 
imports for duty shall henceforth be upon jobbers’ prices 
in the country of origin instead of upon manufacturers’ 
prices. This increases the tariff all round by an average 
of about five per cent. Then he proceeded to give added 
protection on particular commodities to every manufactur- 
ing interest that asked for it, in many cases strengthening an 
increased ad valorem duty by an additional specific duty 
which makes the customs barrier practically prohibitive 
against, e.g., the cheaper lines of textiles. To cap all this 
he extended to every article of import a provision which the 
Liberal Government had applied to fruits and vegetables in 
1922. It gives the Government arbitrary power by Order in 
Council to fix any valuation it pleases on any import com- 
modity which it considers to be competing unfairly with 
Canadian products. This takes the making of the tariff out 
of the hands of Parliament altogether. When the Liberals 
established the procedure in 1922 over a limited field they 
were denounced by Mr. Bennett’s predecessor, Mr. Meighen, 
for undermining the rights of Parliament. Anyone who knows 
what Canadian Governments are, and how open they are to 
private pressure in matters of this kind, will realise that it is 
highly improper to entrust them with such arbitrary power. 

These astounding tariff increases were rushed through 
Parliament in a few days. Mr. Bennett’s followers have been 
boasting ever since that at last we have a Strong Man in 
Canada. Never did a Mussolini win his fame so cheaply. 
Ordinarily the Opposition would have fought such changes 
for months, but there was a strong suspicion at Ottawa this 
September that Mr. Bennett would have welcomed Liberal 
opposition as an excuse for escaping attendance at the 
Imperial Conference. The Liberals were not fools enough to 
put themselves in this false position. They preferred to 
appear ineffective for the moment and to save their ammuni- 
tion till the next session. In the meantime they are sitting 
back and waiting, with somewhat joyous anticipation, for 
our irresistible force, Mr. Bennett, to collide with your 
immovable body, Mr. Snowden. 

Mr. Bennett has promised us that he will not permit 
Canadian manufacturers to profiteer behind his tariff wall. 
He has announced that he has promises from them that they 
will not raise prices. Since we are going through an era 
of falling commodity prices these promises seem fairly safe 
for the moment. All that the manufacturers need to do is to 
prevent Canadian prices falling quite so rapidly as world 
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prices. But apparently the Prime Minister failed to get the 
same promises from jobbers and retailers. There has already 
been a scandal about glass, and there will probably be others. 
Presumably Mr. Bennett himself is sincerely convinced that 
the effect of a high tariff is to stimulate production and that 
competition among producers will automatically keep prices 
down. He is a man inordinately susceptible to the exuber- 
ance of his own verbosity, and he has been talking along 
these lines continuously at least since 1921. But he is not 
surrounded in his Cabinet or in his party by men of this 
high-flying idealism; and when some manufacturer breaks 
these beautiful laws of protectionist economics the Prime 
Minister will find many to remind him that, after all, a party 
can’t live without campaign funds. 

Our western farmers are suffering far more acutely from 
the present depression than is the industrial part of the 
country. And they cannot sell their product in the home 
market. What has Mr. Bennett done for them? He has 
increased the duty on New Zealand butter from one cent to 
eight cents a pound. (Under the Dunning Budget it was to 
go up to four cents in October.) But if he doesn’t come back 
from London with a good bargain in wheat, or something 
that he can flourish as a good bargain, he is going to face 
a very cold winter in Canada. 

The agenda of the Imperial Conference includes consti- 
tutional questions as well as economic. On these matters our 
cabled news in Canada has so far been very scanty. The 
Committee of 1929 unanimously recommended certain enact- 
ments by the Imperial Parliament which would bring the 
legal status of the Dominions into line with the declaration 
of 1926. For some time there has been a concerted campaign 
on this side of the ocean, led by Mr. Ferguson, the Prime 
Minister of Ontario, to prevent the carrying out of these 
recommendations. An agitation about provincial rights has 
been going on in Ontario and Quebec ever since 1926; and 
Mr. Ferguson, who is generally credited with the ambition 
to be the boss of the Conservative Party in the Dominion as 
well as in Ontario, has accompanied Mr. Bennett to London. 
The thesis of this agitation is that no changes in our Consti- 
tution can be made without the consent of the provinces. 
Considering that the changes proposed by the 1929 Report 
affect only the distribution of power between Ottawa and 
London, and not between Ottawa and the provinces, it is 
difficult to see what the provinces have to do with the 
matter. The claim that the consent of the provinces is 
necessary to constitutional changes has no good historical 
basis whatever. It has repeatedly been refuted by the actual 
procedure in constitutional amendments in the past. And its 
exponents always gloss over the inconvenient fact that 
consent of the provinces means consent of all the provinces, 
i.e., a liberum veto against all change in the hands of any 
one province. In the present case it is expressly provided 
that the proposed Act of Westminster shall guarantee the 
continuance of the existing method of amendment of the 
British North America Act, so that the rights of the 
provinces will be exactly the same after it as they have 
always been. 

It would be interesting to speculate what are the real 
purposes behind this provincial-rights propaganda as distinct 
from the professed purposes. At any rate, let it be clearly 
understood that what it means in practice is that in future, 
if a majority of both Dominion Houses of Parliament (where 
the provinces are very effectually represented) by joint 
Address seeks a constitutional amendment and if any provin- 
cial Government raises objections, the British Government 
and Parliament will be called upon to mediate between the 
two contending Canadian factions on a purely internal 
Canadian matter. Sooner or later we shall have to devise a 
method of amending our Constitution in which the whole 
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machinery shall be located in Canada. The present provin- 
cial-rights agitation is really calculated to make all amend- 
ment impossible. The Canadian public has not paid much 
attention to the agitation as yet; and in the convenient lack 
of publicity it seems not unlikely that Mr. Bennett wil] 
willingly fall in with Mr. Ferguson’s ideas. 

Among all the great Imperial opportunities about which 
our orators are perorating in these days there seems to be 
one which has been unaccountably neglected. Before 
Mr. Bennett leaves England, please persuade Low to do a 
drawing of him. If you are successful in that, a good many 
Canadians will feel that the 1930 Conference has not been 
altogether in vain. F. H. U. 


THE GERMAN SOCIALIST CRISIS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GERMANY. | 


T has been rather difficult to take German politics 
I seriously. No debating society in an ordinary English 
school could be so rowdy and ill-behaved as the 
Reichstag, nor could the discussion sink quite so low. 
Former Reichstags have been bad enough, but the new one 
is worse than anything that could be imagined. Not that the 
habitual uproar is as big as was generally anticipated : it is 
often possible to hear several consecutive sentences or even 
whole passages of the speeches that are delivered, though no 
speaker is immune from interruption by a gang of howling, 
gesticulating rowdies. The Nazis are by far the worst—the 
Communists are almost respectable by comparison. The 
Communists have at least some sense of shame or decency 
that prevents them from accepting downright scamps as 
their leaders. Not so the Nazis: they are completely 
indifferent to any qualities in their leaders except demagogy. 
On October 18th the Socialist member, Hégner, accused 
Strasser, one of the Nazi leaders, of having broken his word 
of honour. Strasser blandly retorted, amid cheers from his 
own benches, that in politics the end justifies the means. 
Feder, the financial expert of the Nazis, submitted drastic 
proposals for legislation against the flight of capital. A 
Socialist member informed the House that Feder himself had 
just deposited 40,000 marks abroad. This was a little 
awkward even for the Nazis, so they drowned the rest of the 
discussion in a deafening uproar. One of their new members 
is Heines, a murderer. He belonged to the ‘* Fehme,” a 
kind of vendetta or secret court-martial that dealt with those 
who were suspected of treachery to the illegal military 
organisations. The sentence was always death, and it was 
carried out by a man whom the ** Fehme ” detailed for the 
purpose. These murders were often committed in circum- 
stances of appalling brutality. The supposed traitors were 
usually innocent. A murder of this kind is vividly described 
in Lampel’s Youth Betrayed. A good many of the *‘ Fehme 
murderers ”’ are still in prison, though they will be released 
if the present Amnesty Bill is passed. Heines was released 
under a previous amnesty. His party is proud, not ashamed, 
of having a murderer amongst its M.P.s. In his Bavarian 
constituency he was placarded as the ‘‘ Fehme murderer ” 
by his own organisation. When he appeared in the 
Reichstag for the first time, the Communists greeted him 
with shouts of ‘* Murderer,’? but the Nazis gave him a 
specially resounding cheer. Minor offences, such as uttering 
libels and telling lies, are so common not only amongst the 
Nazis but amongst all German extremists that hardly any 
notice is taken of them. 

Nevertheless, German politics have to be taken seriously, 
difficult as it may be to take them so. They are more than 
serious; they have become profoundly sinister. The elections 
were an exuberant protest. What has emerged since the 
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elections may seem meaningless in all its noise, brutality, 
and confusion, but it is charged with a deadly purpose. 

In a previous article I pointed out that the election was 
fought against the Socialists, and that all parties (except the 
State Party, which now counts less than ever) saw in the 
Socialists their chief enemy. It is so still. Dr. Briining, 
the Chancellor, is an unusual man and of the most absolute 
integrity. He has considerable knowledge of affairs, 
especially of finance. He is a devout Roman Catholic with 
a firm belief that he has a divine mission to save Germany. 
He leads the life of an ascetic. His character is strangely 
expressed in his features, which are like marble or porcelain. 
He has that deep hatred of Socialism that has always existed 
in the Roman Catholic Centre Party, even when it has had 
to co-operate with the Socialists. Dr. Bredt, the Minister 
of Justice, is a great authority on the Constitution and on 
international law. He is a Conservative to the finger-tips 
and a hater of Socialism. Of the other members of the 
Government, all, except Dr. Wirth, who carries very little 
weight, are anti-Socialist, and so, of course, is Hindenburg, 
the President of the Republic. Thus personal reasons help 
to make any compromise between the Government and the 
Socialists almost impossible. And yet without some compro- 
mise the Socialists can hardly go on giving the Government 
their support; but without their support there can be no 
majority for this or for any other German Government. 
The moment the Socialists withdraw their support the 
situation will be ripe for a dictatorship, not, perhaps, of a 
particularly oppressive kind, but nevertheless a dictatorship. 
Nor can anyone tell whither it would lead, for even mild 
dictatorships become oppressive the moment they get into 
difficulties. Dr. Briining does not exactly want a dictator- 
ship, but the whole of the German Right does, nor have he 
and his own Centre Party any particular devotion to 
democracy. The Communists want a dictatorship. So do 
the Nazis, and perhaps their *“* Third Realm ”’ would not be 
so very different from the ‘* German Soviet Republic ” of 
which the Communists dream. The Nationalists want a 
dictatorship as a matter of course, and the Conservative 
groups and the People’s Party would not object to a mild 
form. 

The Socialists are the only party who are prepared to stand 
by German democracy and the Parliamentary system. But 
to have praiseworthy principles is not enough, especially in 
a situation so sinister as the German. The most disquieting 
of the many things the Jast few weeks have revealed is the 
mental state of this party, or rather of its leaders. They are 
completely dispirited ; they seem to be tired and worn out, 
and to have lost faith in themselves, in their party, and in 
their cause. While German Socialist Labour is becoming 
more and more combative in the presence of. the danger that 
threatens, the leaders are almost defeatist. They may be 
right in thinking opposition inadvisable. A party that has 
achieved so much as theirs has much to defend. Opposition 
is easy for the Nazis and the Communists, for they have 
no achievements to defend. Attractive as combative opposi- 
tion may be to the Socialist rank and file, the leaders may be 
right when they argue that German democracy must be 
saved even if the Socialist Party—even if Socialism—has to 
suffer. 

It is not so much a question of being right or wrong that 
divides the party. Between the leaders and the rank and 
file there would be division even if there were agreement in 
policy. The gap between them is so great that they have 
almost nothing in common. Some of the Socialists in the 
Reichstag have been workmen, but the parliamentary party 
has lost contact with the German working class and with 
life in the factories. The Communists are quite right when 
they say that the Socialist Party is bourgeois. The speeches 


of the Socialists in Parliament lack the vigour and richness 
that is so common in the speech of the German working 
class, especially in Berlin. The same Socialist phrases, the 
same historical reminiscences, come again and again, but 
rarely anything that emerges out of the real, the immediate 
situation. 

The mental weariness of the leaders is acutely felt by 
Socialist workmen. A party may have to call upon its 
followers to make sacrifices, it may have to remain on the 
defensive, or even to retreat. But it is at such times that 
mutual confidence between leaders and led is most 
necessary. In Germany at present this confidence hardly 
exists. In the great national crisis that may decide the future 
of German republican democracy, the only party that is 
prepared to stand by that democracy is itself in a state of 
crisis, and one for which there is no remedy in sight, for while 
the rank is keenly alive to its nature the leaders are not. 


OUR ORCHARDS: 1930 


N the early part of the summer that lies behind us, I 
I walked through the bush fruit section of some very 
considerable gardens controlled by a Farm Institute ; a 
highly qualified gentleman acted as guide and instructor. 
The facts in his possession relating to everything connected 
with fruit were as the sand upon the seashore for multitude, 
and I hasten to add that he supplied them bountifully. 
Becoming gradually aware that I was in the presence of a 
learned carpologist, I ventured to side-track him. I asked 
what he thought fruit would fetch in the season immedi- 
ately before us, confessing at the same time a definite liking 
for strawberries, a tendency to welcome currants, red, white 
and black, with an approach to enthusiasm, and a firm belief 
that raspberries, plums, cherries, mulberries and the rest 
help to make one realise how well life is worth living. I 
complained of the prices that callous and greedy fruit sales- 
men compel me to pay for their goods, and was rebuked for 
my discontent. 

** We expect to get from 5d. to 7d. for our currants,” 
he remarked, ‘* and you must not hope to get strawberries 
for less than 1s. a lb., because they are worth it. Raspberries 
cost a little more, and plums, well, if you can buy them for 
8d. or 9d. and they are really good plums, what have you 
to grumble at? ”? Before the magnificence of this outlook 
I retired abashed though unconvinced. The recollection of 
the prices that perforce contented me in my own orcharding 
days came vividly to mind. 

The year moved on all too rapidly, soft fruits reached the 
shops in due season or a little before. Prices were round 
about those prophesied by my guide, but the quality that 
he had also referred to was conspicuously to seek. As an old 
orchardist who may claim to have grown some of the finest 
fruit in his county, I found the harvest offered at a first- 
class price was of a third-class quality. Then the many 
tongues of rumour began to wag, and to declare that all was 
not well with the growers of bush fruit. The stuff that was 
coming into the market, and filling the shops a little before 
our Own crop was ready, was surplus from the Continent, 
and our best English fruit was being deliberately elbowed 
out. The supply was greater than the demand, not because 
people were getting all the fruit they needed, but because 
the greengrocer who, like the baker and the miller, never 
makes any money, was charging fantastic prices, and was 
content to throw away what he could not sell. It paid and 
pleased him better to dispose of a small quantity at a high 
figure than to sell larger quantities on a scale of profit that 
would have seemed, before the war, to be reasonable. 

Strange stories came through from different parts of the 
country. One correspondent wrote to tell me of a grower 
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who had been refused 2}d. a lb. for his blackcurrants and 
compelled to take 2d. by a large shopkeeper to whom he 


delivered direct ; the shopkeeper’s price to his customers at 
that moment was Is. 2d. a lb. 


The summer favoured bush fruit and strawberries, but the 


Continental grower shovelled all his surplus into the English: 


market, and so completely had he taken charge that one of 
the most skilled growers in this country could tell how he 
saw his own trucks held up on a siding while the special 
Continental fruit train from Dunkerque via Tilbury passed 
through on the way to London, to be unloaded and delivered 
in the market before the English grower’s fruit could get 
a chance to compete. Single instances of the hopelessness 
of the position were forthcoming on all sides. One grower 
sent half a ton of selected plums to Liverpool, which must 
be between one and two hundred miles from his orchard ; his 
net return was £1 3s. 1d. A ton of like fruit travelled still 
farther and returned 17s. 7d. One of the best orchards in 
this country dispatched upwards of 100 tons of bush fruit ; 
nothing better is grown, and the average price received was 
just over 2}d. a lb. In the end it was deemed advisable to 
leave 50,000 Ibs. to rot on the bushes, and to arrange later 
to cut many of them down. In September a West of England 
grower sold sixteen tons of plums at £1 a ton, the buyer 
agreeing to pick them. 

We grow the finest apples in the world, so far as the 
English market is concerned, because nothing can come from 
abroad to England in a condition that challenges seriously 
the best of our home-grown varieties, but this year there 
has been a very definite trouble for the home growers. New 
Zealand exported a large quantity of Sturmer pippins, and 
they fetched bad prices, as little as 3s. 6d. for a 40 lb. case. 
They were put into cold store, and in the middle of 
September were being sold in the shops, often in very 
unsatisfactory condition, from 6d. to 8d. alb. This provides 
another example of the familiar truth that the grower loses, 
the consumer pays, and the middlemen put all the profits of 
production in their pocket. These New Zealand apples 
seriously affected the market for the early English varieties. 
Later on 300,000 boxes of Australian and Tasmanian apples 
were released from cold store week by week. They sold to 
the trade at five farthings a pound, and to the ultimate 
buyer at fivepence or sixpence. In the face of this profit, 
no grocer or fruiterer outside very fashionable centres could 
look at an English apple. 

To add to the discomfiture of the grower, a large number 
of our English jam makers have been buying foreign pulp. 
Nobody knows how this stuff is produced, or what preserva- 
tives other than sulphur dioxide and lime bisulphite are 
employed, but it is cheap, and most, if not all, of the 
chemicals used are driven off in the boiling. Under existing 
laws the English jam factory can buy pulp from Russia, 
for example, whence much of it has come, and call the 
produce that is manufactured ‘* English jam.’ It goes 
without saying that just a few eminent firms have nothing to 
do with this kind of business, but it is equally certain that 
very many of the less particular do, and consequently there 
must be a vast amount of jam on the market that is sold 
as English and is the produce of foreign orchards, where it 
is handled under conditions that would, if known, probably 
create a very definite prejudice against jam. 

In connection with the industry of turning fruit into jam 
in this country, it may be said that much strawberry jam 
is made from Dutch strawberries preserved in bisulphite 
of lime and sent over in casks. In order to give this jam a 
jellied appearance, pectin, which is concentrated apple juice 
made from certain types of apple and the cores and skins of 
evaporated apples, is added. Home-made strawberry jam 
contains from 70 to 80 per cent. of the fruit; this sort of 
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produce contains just about 40 per cent. Blackcurrants and 
raspberries from Holland are sent over preserved in like 
fashion, but Russia would appear to have been the chief 
exporter. 

Certain remedies leap to the mind. In the first place, 
jam should be defined as the produce of specified fruit and 
white sugar only; the presence of preservatives, artificial 
colours or pectin should be stated on the label. The Empire 
Marketing Board might, and should, publish separately the 
importation of fruit pulp and fruit preserved in bisulphite 
of lime, for the better information of the public. At present 
our fruit growers are unable to grow fruit to pay expenses, 
To give a concrete example. In July certain firms were 
offered Dutch blackcurrants at £16 a ton, when the English 
pickers were receiving from Id. to 1}d. a lb. for picking 
alone. Almost immediately the net market return for first- 
class blackcurrants fell below the cost of picking. Last year 
the Blairgowrie growers, of whom I wrote lately in these 
columns, were getting £25 per ton; this year the bulk fetched 
£12, and some fell as low as £8 10s. (under a penny a pound). 
It costs £8 a ton to pick and deliver to the station. It is said 
that another year like this one will put 50 per cent. of the 
growers out of business. ‘* We have had bumper crops and 
crowds of unemployed pickers,’’ writes a grower. One of the 
largest and most respected English firms that grows fruit 
and makes jam with it, ignoring foreign pulp, pays out 
upwards of £20,000 in wages, much of it for picking that 
employs women and children. This year the firm has 
worked at a loss. 

When the orchardist goes out of business he may be in a 
position to retire, and in this event his case may call for 
no special appeal. The law of supply and demand must be 
held to have dealt with him in its discretion, but over all 
England, Scotland and Wales, in the neighbourhood of well- 
established orchards, there is a big summer business for the 
women and children, and sometimes the out-of-work men 
in the surrounding villages. I am told that the workers will 
travel hundreds of miles to the raspberry fields of Blair- 
gowrie, and that so much as £6 in a week has been earned 
by skilled and capable pickers in the very busy season 
of the year, while in remote villages clustered round some 
of our best and largest orchards there are plenty of women 
and children who can double the family income during the 
soft fruit season. All this business is threatened, much of 
it will come to an end, and the question that must arise is 
summed up in two words, cui bono? If we could make 
careful inquiry into existing conditions we should find very 
many thousands of men, women and children who have had 
no soft fruit this year, because the price even of the imported 
variety has been beyond their means. On the other hand, 
if we inquire among growers we shall learn that they have, 
without exception, lost money. In some cases the loss has 
been serious, and the employment they have given to 
pickers, curtailed in mid-season, will be considerably on a 
smaller scale next year. 

The question that sensible people must surely ask without 
any regard to interest in Protection on the one side or 
Free Trade on the other, is a very simple one. Who is 
benefiting by our present methods? We all know that in 
principle and theory the freedom of our ports to this foreign 
bush fruit is designed to bring ample supplies within the 
reach of the worker. We know that our growers are expected 
to compete, and that they must respond to the laws of 
supply and demand, so that if the foreigner can grow his 
fruit more cheaply than we can he must reap the benefit. 
But here the question of growing cheaply does not arise, 
because the people who handle the fruit see to it that nothing 
in the way of a benefit comes to the ultimate purchaser, the 
consumer. The so-called Free Trade limits all benefits to 
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a series of intermediaries who stand between the fruit farm, 
home or foreign, and the housewife who desires to buy fruit. 
The result of this year’s marketing method applied to soft 
fruit has been a ruinous loss in all the English orchards, a 
ridiculously high price for inferior soft fruit from abroad, and 
a calculated deception in the matter of what is called home- 
made jam by the jam makers who have bought their pulp 
from foreign countries and are labelling their produce 
‘* Home Made English Jam.’’ 

We should be prepared to accept and applaud Free Trade 
if it will only do what it pretends to do, and make for a 
cheaply spread table of sound bread, meat, dairy produce, 
fruit and vegetables. Then it stands, as it was intended to 
stand, the means of bringing about the greatest good of the 
greatest number. But at present Free Trade is doing nothing 
of the kind. It is merely giving a veneer of respectability in 
the sacred name of politics to a system of wholesale and 
retail brigandage that is impoverishing the country as well 
as the individual. 

An unbiassed examination of the soft fruit position in the 
year 1930 will show that the dice have been loaded against 
the orchardist, against the humblest of those who serve him, 
and against those poor dwellers in great industrial centres 
who have as much right to Nature’s bounty as you and I. 

S. L. B. 


THE TALE-TELLER 


S Mr. Jack Diamond lay apparently dying the other day, 
A energetic attempts were made by the police to 
persuade him to reveal the names of those who had 

shot him. The gangsters of the United States, however, are 
a kind of nation within a nation. They may—and, indeed, 
they do—have their own family quarrels, as Englishmen are 
divided into Tory, Liberal and Labour ; but like Englishmen, 
they know how to close their ranks in face of a common 
enemy. And the common enemy of the gangsters is the 
policeman, unless he happens to be a policeman who is in 
their pay. Hence there has risen among them a new code 
of loyalty. They will bump each other off, put each other 
on the spot, take each other for a ride, plug each other with 
silencers, massacre each other with machine-guns, but they 
will not tell tales about each other to policemen. To put a 
fellow-gangster to death is for a gangster, in certain 
circumstances, merely to do his duty; to assist the law to 
put him to death, or even to inflict the mildest punishment 
on him, is to be guilty of the grossest treachery. It is to 
be a traitor, an informer, a being the very thought of whom 
affects decent men with nausea. Hence, when Mr. Diamond, 
seemingly at his last breath, strenuously denied that he 
knew the names of those who had attempted to murder him, 
the news was cabled to all civilised countries, and in all 
civilised countries decent men rejoiced. In some respects 
Jack Diamond might not be a model citizen, but at least 
he had been faithful to the code. He was loyal to the pals 
who had tried to do him in. He was definitely a white man. 
This passion for not telling tales has its roots deep in 
human nature. There is no child more unpopular among 
other children than the child who is for ever giving informa- 
tion about its coevals to parents and school-teachers. If a 
child raised its hand in class, and called out to the teacher, 
“Please, Miss Amy, I heard Jack Purple prompting Arthur 
Yellow,” would not the schoolroom shudder? And if, having 
noticed a fellow-pupil reading out the answers from a book 
concealed under the desk, a small boy loudly called the 
attention of a master to the crime, would not even the 


master gaze at him with a look of repulsion? I have read 
in school-stories of the master who encourages some fav- 
oured pupil to keep him informed of the wrongdoings of his 
fellows, but he is always portrayed as a vile creature, a 
sneak and an abettor of sneaks. Children are warned with 
the threat of eternal punishment to tell the truth, but they 
are also warned with the threat of temporary loathing not 
to tell the truth about each other. They have a rhyme 
which expresses their detestation of those who tell the truth 
to the inconvenience of their fellows : 


Tell-tale-tit, 
Your tongue shall be slit, 
And all the boys and girls shall have a little bit ! 


In the town in which I grew up, there was no epithet 
more unpleasant to have howled at one than “ clashbag.”’ 

Yet who, looking back on his school-days, does not realise 
how greatly he might have improved the moral tone of his 
school if he had gone about among his fellow-scholars, an 
infant censor of morals, reporting all that he saw and heard 
to his masters? Was it not my duty, I wonder, to go to 
Mr. J. and tell him, ‘‘ I saw Charlie M. smoking in the 
street yesterday ’’? Might I not have influenced Tom K.’s 
future for the better if I had quietly informed the Latin 
master that he made use of the forbidden Kelly’s Keys to 
the Classics in his study of the works of Julius Cesar? Who 
knows that Billy S. might not have been a better man to-day 
if I had piped up in class with the information that I had 
just seen him stealthily disappearing through the side-gate 
of the school on his way to a matinée at the theatre? To- 
day, however, these are but matters of vain regret. Never 
had I the courage to rise up boldly and speak the truth, 
whatever the consequences. Worse still, I had not even 
the desire. Nor had anyone else in the school. Like Jack 
Diamond, we were white men. 

It is extremely difficult to eradicate the hatred of tale- 
telling from the human breast. Even among adult men 
and women, the tale-teller is unpopular. There are streets 
in the slums in which the ‘‘ copper’s nark ”’ is despised even 
by those who, not being criminals, have nothing to fear 
from him. Spiesand informers scarcely win a good word from 
the moralists themselves. In the old-fashioned melodramas, 
the very people who made use of spies and informers usually 
treated them like curs. I have seen a whole gallery roaring 
with joy when an informer was knocked down by his 
employer and cheated out of his reward. This is very deplor- 
able, since all Governments require information, and there- 
fore it is in the interests of the State that informers should 
be encouraged. But we retain our childish prejudices through 
later life to such an extent that we have almost more respect 
for our enemies themselves than for the informers who bring 
us vitally important news about them. There is at the 
present moment a slight reaction in favour of spies as the 
result of the appearance of book after book which shows 
what remarkable qualities of self-sacrifice and courage were 
possessed by many spies in the great war. But I doubt if the 
spy, with his habit of telling tales, will ever be a really 
popular figure. Whatever his heroic qualities, he is a 
professional tale-bearer. 

So great is the hatred of tale-bearing in some countries 
that it is difficult even to get witnesses to come forward to 
assist the prosecution of a criminal. This is, no doubt, in 
some cases, due to intimidation, but it is also partly due, 
I suspect, to the feeling that a witness is a kind of 
informer. This was certainly so in Ireland in the old days, 
when the ordinary man was reluctant to help the police to 
punish even those whom he would have gladly seen 
punished. 
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It is more difficult, however, to understand the psychology 
of the gangster than the psychology of the political 
Nationalist. By what principle does a gangster refuse to 
** squeal”? on a rival gangster who has wounded him 
mortally? He cannot be influenced by physical fear, because 
even if he unexpectedly recovers, he will be in no greater 
danger of being murdered if he has told the police every- 
thing. Jack Diamond is in as great danger of his life 
presumably to-day as if he had publicly named his assail- 
ants. At the same time, there may be a reasonably selfish 
motive for the gangster’s silence on occasions of this kind. 
It may be that he feels that if he “‘ splits ”’ on his rivals, 
they, in the event of his recovery, will take their revenge by 
** splitting ’’ on him. When once gangsters begin telling 
tales about each other, what gangster will be safe? The 
police will only have to set the gangsters confessing each 
other’s sins in order to have all the crooks of the Western 
world in their hands in the course of a month or two. 

I certainly find it difficult to accept an idealistic explana- 
tion of the code of the dying gangster. It is extremely 
moving to picture him as a man who, whatever sins he may 
have committed, yet preserves the bright jewel of loyalty 
untarnished. But that seems to me a sentimental fairy- 
tale. I doubt if it is possible to feel any loyalty to a man 
who wants to kill you because you are selling drink to people 
to whom he thinks he ought to be selling drink. I imagine 
that, if the ordinary gangster believed that by informing the 
police he could get rid of his rivals without injuring himself, 
he would inform the police. As it is, he knows that the only 
means of keeping the gangster business afloat is to shut the 
police out of his little world as far as possible. Hence his 
first commandment is : ** Never tell a policeman the truth, 
even if it is to injure an enemy.” It is not that he loves 
his enemies, but that he realises that he cannot ruin an 
enemy in this fashion without risking his own ruin. It may 
be objected that such reasoning would not appeal to a dying 
man, who had nothing more to fear. But men behave 
mechanically, and a man who has been saying to himself 
for years, ‘* Do not squeal in any circumstances whatever,”’ 
grows accustomed to taking this for granted as a rule of 
behaviour, and his very vanity will come to aid him to act 
up to his motto on his deathbed. 

I do not wish to cast any reflection on the courage of 
gangsters, or to deny that many of them are good sons and 
agreeable companions, even if a little careless of human life. 
I trust that few of them are such scoundrels as the principal 
character in On the Spot, and I am prepared to believe that 
many of them are merely soldiers of fortune of a new kind 
with as little natural love of wickedness as Dugald Dalgetty. 
But, fine fellows though they may be, I doubt whether 
loyalty is the ruling principle of their lives. I should describe 
it rather as a prejudice against telling things to the police. 
This prejudice itself, though natural, is not commendable. 
The more highly civilised a man is, the less he is subject to 
it. In a highly-civilised State, all the citizens would be tell- 
tales, so that it would be extremely difficult to commit a 
murder or a robbery without being reported to the police. 
Happy is the nation in which every citizen is ready to 
** squeal *? and in which everybody beyond the school age 
is a potential informer. In such a nation, litter would dis- 
appear from the parks and heaths and dangerous driving 
from the roads. There are, indeed, a thousand things to 
squeal about, and we should all squeal about them. I know 
one man who does, and who, I am sure, will still be squealing 
about them on his deathbed. He with his ever-open mouth, 
not the gangster with his lips sealed, seems to me the nobler 
and more heroic figure. sw 
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Correspondence 


NO MORE AIRSHIPS? 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Admiral Henderson’s illuminating letter, devoid as 
it is of technical terms, is of great interest to lay readers like 
myself who are often very much at sea in this battle between 
air experts. 

No post-war disaster has so profoundly moved the emotions 
of ‘‘ the man in the street ’’ as has the fate of the R 101, and 
rightly or wrongly it is widely held that the airship is playing 
a losing battle with the natural forces—wind and rain—in 
fact, that Nature has already set the seal of futility upon it, 

To me it seems that in discussing the mechanics of the air 
we too often forget the paramount part the development of 
both those new sciences—wireless and television—are about 
to play in the civilisation of the future. As thought and 
speech are, I believe, the primary considerations in humar 
progress, the mechanical transport of a few wealthy pas- 
sengers safely through the air either by ships or "plane, or 
the shortening of a cargo of eggs or butter in transit from 
Australia by two weeks will, after all, make a very limited 
appeal to humanity taken in the concrete. Compared, then, 
with the possibilities opened up by Marconi and Baird | 
submit that ‘‘ as far as thought can reach ”’ we are justified 
in holding that the airship is “‘ dated” and the aeroplane 
** post-dated.’’—Yours, etc., 

24 Lady Somerset Road, N.W.5. 

October 19th. 


[We have to express our regret that Admiral Sir William 
Henderson’s name was wrongly printed last week as 
** Anderson.”’—Ep., N.S.] 


H. C. Witson. 





To the Editor of THe NEw StaTESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of the llth inst. you urge the con- 
struction of more airships on the grounds that air transport is 
really worth while. This implies that air transport depends 
on airships, which is not the case. The critics of the airship 
do not wish to hinder the development of air transport, but 
to guide it along the best lines. 

The lessons of the R 101 disaster are that aircraft must be 
inherently fireproof, stormproof, and able to seek shelter 
when hard pressed. Even when filled with helium the airship 
can never fulfil these conditions so well as the large flying 
boat, which is already comparable, in both carrying capacity 
and endurance, to the far more bulky dirigible. Research 
and development will certainly go on, but they should be 
concentrated on the most promising type of craft, not 
necessarily on gasbags.—Yours, etc., 

‘* Somerleyton,”’ 

Keston, Kent. 


J. K. Carrer. 


REVISION OF THE TREATIES 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There could not be a more convincing proof than the 
recent correspondence in THE New StaTEsMAN of the universal 
disagreement about the situation in Central Europe, a dis- 
agreement which in this country at least is enhanced by 
ignorance. One finds, for instance, Mr. Gerald Druce dis- 
puting with the Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires whether there 
are fifty Slovak schools in Hungary. Fifty schools, considered 
in terms of bricks and mortar, personnel, etc., are a 
substantial entity to be in a state of indeterminate existence, 
and if there is doubt about concrete matters, where are we 
when we have to consider abstract statements such as this 1s 
of Professor Zdenek Peska: ‘‘ Terror and corruption were 
constant elements of the: Hungarian policy before the war, 
and the oppression of all the nationalities living in Hungary 
under the reign of Francis Joseph bears no comparison with 
the actual situation of the Croats in Jugoslavia’’? I can 
probably claim as much acquagntance with Central Europe 
xs your other English correspondents, but I have hesitated to 
form any definite opinion—much less pronounce judgment. 
The fact is that the situation is hopelessly obscured for 
English students of Central European affairs by the barrage 
of propaganda thrown out by all the countries concerned. 
This confusion is, of course, added to by Lord Rothermere, 
whose flaming pronunciamentos make ardent but opposing 
partisans of those whose minds are mirrors of the Daily Mail 
editorials and the equally large number of people who regard 
any statement appearing in that journal as axiomatically 
wrong. 
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Is it (chorus of “‘ Yes”’ from the cynics!) expecting too 
much of the League of Nations that it should make a thorough 
and impartial investigation of the facts with a view to 
ultimate treaty revision, if found necessary, and the rectifica- 
tion of frontiers, where possible, by plebiscites? The theory 
that the status quo, however bad, is better than the risks 
attending upon an attempt at readjustment is a cowardly 
shuffle of responsibility on to future generations, for whom 
the consequences of our neglect will be more disastrous than 
anything that could happen to us. This at least is certain, 
that Central Europe as left by the last war is a hotbed for the 
next. And no one should imagine that the seeds of war are 
becoming sterile with the passing of time; they are, on the 
ecntrary, germinating.—Yours, etc., 

Oaklea, Sanderstead, Surrey. 


HuMpPHREY TOMALIN. 
October 19th. 


THE DOMINIONS AND EMIGRATION 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Smr,—The letter in THe New Sratesman of October 18th 
from Mr. F. Kirkham is itself typical of “‘ loose public state- 
ments,” for it is obvious that his vision only encompasses 
land workers, and young ones at that. He does not see the 
effect of the huge production at excessive cost of agricultural 
products from which world economics are suffering, nor does 
he see that rationalisation of Empire industries means 
emigration from Britain to the Dominions. ; 

It is Britain’s duty to encourage the establishment of 
secondary industries in the Dominions by the investment of 
capital for that purpose so that the Empire—not Britain 
alone—can successfully compete in world markets. Then the 
willingness and ability of the Empire to absorb additional 
labour in agriculture and industry can be left to take care of 
themselves. Why, may I ask, is it no use to talk about 
Britain’s ‘‘ duty ” in the face of the hard and complex facts 
of Empire migration? Must we give up the ghost? 

Northwood. Yours, etc., 

October 20th. S. Upton. 


CAN BRITAIN FEED HERSELF? 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Interesting as the above question may be to academic 
minds, it has little relation to the present crisis in Britain’s 
food production already on our hearthstones. Does Britain 
desire or require any home-grown produce to-day, except at 
Continental rates, wages and hours? Two million idle men 
in our cities and industrial centres, three million either water- 
logged or grass-grown arable acres of land where once 
harvests were reaped, suggest additional assets may yet be 
won by the employment and cultivation of men and material. 
Agricultural engineering works might help production, and 
vice versa, in such a development here at home. Empire 
production begins at home! Does it? Those who view the 
countryside as a place apart, fit subject for theories or 
perorations and the starvation of its industry and population, 
may yet realise it is a land from which the plough escapes 
and the ploughman flees. But we fiddle on! What a 
wonderful people are we! Patience is indeed a virtue, but 
so is courage! Jeremiah was a wise man in some ways, but 
the spirit of Joshua seems to need a modern presentation on 
our countryside ere we peter out.—Yours, etc., 

W. B. Taytor, M.P. 
(South-West Norfolk). 


BOOK BUYING AND THE PUBLIC 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—Authors have recently been complaining that the 
British public will not buy books. It is rather strange that 
this complaint should be advertised at a time when the 
newspapers record that ten or twenty thousand copies of 
Mr. So-and-so’s work have been sold in the last six weeks 
or months! 

Is not it nearer the truth to suggest that the British public 
spends too much money on certain kinds of books written by 
well-advertised authors and not enough on books of per- 
manent worth? A number of books produced by popular 
authors are over-priced, and the poor value that their pur- 
chaser gets reacts upon the desire to purchase books in 
general. 
he reviewers also have a heavy responsibility in this 
matter. Most reviews, judging by the superlatives scattered 
through them, are based on the principle that the reviewer 
must puff the author. It is true that there is a certain 
iterary circle in which the tradesman spirit is shamelessly 
cultivated. So many reviewers are authors themselves to-day 


that it is a business of reciprocity in praise—free trade in 
pleasant adjectives—but a high tariff against any critical 
appraisement, while criticism of the faulty grammar of 
popular authors is forbidden. _ : ; 

The public is really being swindled in all this. Not every- 
one has the faculty of judging the worth of a book by 
glancing through its pages in the bookshop; so that critical 
ecommendation is accepted, and money parted with for a 


4most inferior _srticle. Authors have set themselves such a 
high standard of Nving, requiring a large pot-boiling pro- 


duction, that very little work is put into the book—perhaps 
a sixpennyworth in a 7s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. book. ~ 

I am a purchaser of books as well as a reader; but I know 
that most modern books are not worthy buying. The devices 
of the Book Society and similar bodies to induce one to buy 
books on their recommendation, if put in a company 
plospectus, would probably give the purchasers a remedy; 
but whereas the grocer and the baker can be relied upon to 
give fairly decent value for one’s physical needs, the author, 
the publisher and the bookshop are in a conspiracy to pass 
off bad material in exchange for good Treasury notes. 

Books like Wells’s Outline of History, Alvan Sanborn’s 
Paris and the Social Revolution, Paterson’s Nemesis of 
Nations, Shaw’s Socialism and Capitalism for Women, The 
Village Labourer and other books of the Hammonds, The 
Decline of the West by Spengler, The Good Soldier Schweik, 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa, Riceyman Steps and The Man 
Who Knew Too Much are examples of books of various kinds 
where the authors have endeavoured to give value for the 
money by the work they have put into their books. But the 
mass of novels, biographies, historical books and essays now 
published are frauds on the public, and it cannot be expected 
that this kind of ‘‘ confidence trick ’’ will continue to be 
successful. The public is easily gulled by “ best-selling 
merchants ”’ and by literary cliques; but the methods of these 
ladies and gentlemen are inimical to the interests of true 
literature, and result in the gap between the cultured mind and 
its food extending in size, so that, as the standard of culture 
increases, the provision for it is disappearing.—Yours, etc., 

74 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. C. H. Norman. 

October 18th. 


TAXES ON FOOD 


Tc the Editor of THe NEw StTaTESMAN. 

Str,—I quite agree with Captain Dixey’s letter in your 
issue of the 18th inst. It is practically certain that the 
Government proposal of a Wheat Imports Board would mean 
a dearer loaf, 

Upon the arrival of Mr. J. H. Thomas in Canada the prices 
of wheat in Winnipeg rose from one dollar fifteen cents in 
June to one dollar seventy cents in August. 

““When I arrived in Winnipeg early in September,’ the 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company declared in a speech 
on June 27th, “‘ it was openly said that the advent of the 
English Government as sole buyer for the United Kingdom 
would take the price up to two dollars per bushel.”’ 

The creation of a new Government Department would mean 
another host of officials on high salaries, which would have to 
be found by the taxpayer, and the difference in the price of 
— would mean an increase of 2d. in the price of the 2-lb. 
oaf. 

I hope that commonsense will prevail, and this un- 
economical proposal be dropped.—Yours, etc., 

25 Windsor Court, W.2. 

October 18th. 


[Has the Government proposed a Wheat Import Board ?— 
Ep., N.S.] 


C. J. ELKAn. 


M.P.’s SALARIES 
To the Editor of THe New SraTesMAN. 


Sir,—Your reference to the publication of the report on 
Parliamentary salaries is sympathetic and opportune. 

Writing as a poor Member who is in regular attendance, 
I find the “‘ £400 a year”? a myth. They cut off income tax; 
postages reach £75 per annum in a wide constituency. A 
second home in London, on limited lines, means £200 per 
annum at least. To keep up appearances, entertain visiting 
friends at the House, subscribe to such public calls as one’s 
pesition seems to compel, re charities and ‘‘ hard cases,’’ 
means another £100; while sundries, subscriptions, and social 
claims an M.P. must meet, or lose his status, condemns him to 
a constant fear of being unable to meet his claims and pay 
his way. The M.P. who runs another profession in the City, 
or receives any outside income, for work done during 
Parliamentary hours, ought not to receive the full rate of 
salary as paid to the full-time working Member. 
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In short, £400 clear salary, plus expenses, paid by the 
House, such as would not be otherwise incurred, would at 
least raise the standard of life for a ‘‘ poor”? Member above 
the position of pauper, as now experienced by yours, etc., 

House of Commons. ‘© ONE OF ’EM.”’ 

October 16th. 


HORSES AND BULL-FIGHTING 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I was interested in Mr. W. J. Rasbridge’s state- 
ment, in your issue of October 18th, that horses are not used 
in the Portuguese bull-ring, and that the bull is weakened 
and killed by a combination of cloak, banderillas and sword. 
Il have, as Mr. Rasbridge suggests, never seen a Portuguese 
bull-fight, but I have second-hand knowledge of its condi- 
tions, and I have always supposed that the bulls used were 
smaller than in Spain. The contention in my article that 
without the wounds inflicted by the picadors, ‘‘ it would be 
exceedingly difficult to dispatch a full-grown bull ”’ is, I still 
believe, reasonable. ; 

Bull-fights without horses are, of course, quite common in 
Spain also. In such fights the bulls are half-grown, the 
spectacle is advertised as a novillada, and the public pay less 
for their seats. In a real corrida de toros, where full prices 
are charged, the animals must, by law, weigh not less than 
570 kilograms (roughly 10 ewt.). If the Spanish, like the 
Portuguese public, were always content with smaller bulls, 
I agree that the necessity for using horses would disappear. 

October 20th. Yours, etc., 


AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


To the Editor of THe New StaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In his interesting letter in your current issue on 
‘* Revision of the Treaties ’’ Mr. R. J. Bevington considerably 
surprised me by his references to Esperanto. Is he unaware 
that the recent Tract XXXIV. of the Society for Pure 
English shows conclusively that an international language is 
impossible ! 

To be serious, is it not indeed time that more attention 
were paid to Esperanto as a neutral, simple language which 
has made all objections about unsuitability for the Far East, 
for literature, for technical discussion, etc., etc., into foolish 
talk of theorists? 

The recent World Congress of Esperanto, held at Oxford, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Connaught, was attended 
by representatives of twelve Governments and_ thirty 
nationalities, twelve hundred people using one language for 
business discussion, for a summer university, for a play with 
actors of five countries, for religious worship, for every 
purpose for which a language is required. 

Neither THe New StaTesMAN nor any of its cultured weekly 
contemporaries made any mention of the event. Is the inter- 
national language problem so trivial? A long-suffering world 
is saying ‘‘ No”’ at last, if Mr. Bevington is to be trusted. 

October 21st. Yours, etc., 

K. R. C. Sturmer, 
Editor, International Language. 


THE LATE C. K. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—May I be allowed to mention, through the courtesy 
of your columns, that a short memoir of my son, the late 
C. K. Scott-Moncrieff, is in preparation, with which it is 
desired to include some of his poems and extracts from his 
letters. 

I shall be indebted to those of his friends who may care to 
send me material from which such extracts may be made. 
All letters would be carefully considered and returned by me 
at an early date to their owners.—Yours, etc., 

316 Clive Court, (Mrs.) J. M. Scorr-MoncrierFF. 

Maida Vale, London, W.9. 
October 21st. 


SOLDIERS’ SONGS AND SLANG 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 

Srr,—If a man ask for a song, shall he be offered silence? 
I ask for the songs of songs: the chants, ditties, and bellow- 
ings of the British soldier during the stormy and songful years 
of 1914-18. Nay, I ask even, for the slang (respectable or 
otherwise, for who am I that I should judge?) of that 
soldier, and for pithy gags and sayings, such as the pregnant 
** After the Lord Mayor’s Show comes .. .”’ For one John 
Brophy, a belligerent Irishman, and I, a far from bellicose 


en 


colonial, wish to render full justice to the tribes of the 
Cockney and the county, as to those of the leek and the 
thistle, in the new edition of Songs and Slang of the British 
Soldier: 1914-1918, which we are preparing for the delight 
and edification of old soldiers and of civilians not too proud 
to laugh at the ironies, ribaldries, jests and shy heroisms of 
those who went over the seas in ships and down to the land 
in puttees. Songs in full; slang, with meaning or without— 
these and their like will gladden my heart at 30 Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. I will mention no names unless one 
entreat me to this end.—Yours, etc., 


Eric PartrIpce. 


Miscellany 


STALIN ARRIVES 


IGHT days it used to take to travel by express train 
from St. Petersburg to the far eastern port of 
Vladivostok, upon the Pacific. One had to cross the 

whole of European and Asiatic Russia—through the Ural 
Mountains, over the waste lands of Siberia, past the famous 
Baikal Lake, into Manchuria and the Ussuri Province 
beyond. It was a new adventure, even for an experienced 
traveller. And so I found it when, early in 1917, I made the 
journey. Yet it is the memory of my return which remains. 
For as the trans-Siberian express rushed back westwards, 
those flashes of ever-changing scenery which the eye 
snatched from the carriage window seemed to have lost most 
of their significance. I had left Petersburg under the old 
regime ; and I was returning, a few weeks later, to an altered 
order of things. The Revolution had arrived. 

We had been removed from the front, my two companions 
and I, and sent to Vladivostok upon a difficult mission. 
At the port mountainous dumps of ammunition and war 
materials, shipped by our allies, had been accumulating for 
many months. The railways were unable to cope with the 
carriage of all these consignments, and our orders were that 
we should organise their transport to the front. The task 
sounded almost impossible. But, in the meanwhile our 
journey would provide us with good company and a week’s 
rest. The train, which ran only once a week, was extremely 
comfortable. It was made up of eight or ten Pullman cars, 
divided into small single and double compartments. One 
car was a restaurant, and in it was a piano. The cooking 
was excellent and the linen irreproachable. 

But it was the fellowship of the passengers that made the 
outward journey particularly memorable. We soon became 
a community in ourselves. The restaurant car was naturally 
our universal meeting place; but after a few days people 
would go from compartment to compartment, paying calls 
upon their friends. We were a cosmopolitan trainload ; for, 
at this period of the war, the railway line to Vladivostok 
was the favourite route of all whose business or service 
took them to China, Japan, Indo-China or Ceylon—English- 
men, Frenchmen, Americans, Japanese. Some were taking 
with them their wives and children. Those of us who were 
Russians, as soon as we had boarded the train at the 
Nikolaev Station of Petersburg, felt that we had strayed 
somehow far from our own country into one of those 
European hotels, somewhere in Switzerland perhaps, where 
visitors of every nationality mix freely together. Yet here we 
were in an express train, fast travelling eastwards. Every 
night, when dinner was over, the steward would move 
forward the hands of the big clock in the restaurant car. 

Perhaps one unusual incident of our outward journey is 
worth recording. Among the passengers was a young 


artillery captain, going home on leave to his parents in 
Vladivostok. With him he was taking his wife ; and she was 
an expectant mother. It was a race against Nature— 
particularly so when it became clear that the train would 
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arrive about one day late. That was not much in a journey 
of such length, but it was quite enough to upset the young 
couple’s calculations. And so it happened. We all shared 
in the excitement of that last twelve hours. An American 
doctor took up his duties at once; and a strange, stout 
fellow, who was a Russian by birth but lived somewhere in 
Ceylon, acted as interpreter between the doctor and his 
patient. A priest was present to console the mother. And 
the wife of a Frenchman who was a tea-taster produced from 
her trunks those filmy and mysterious things that are 
necessary for a new-born child. At zero hour the guard of 
the train exhibited all the calm and dignity of an experienced 
hospital matron. All went well. With what relief did we 
hear the happy announcement—“ girl’?! And so the 
express from St. Petersburg arrived at its destination with 
an extra passenger. It was known as “ the child of the 
train,’’ and some of us afterwards became its god-parents. 

By the end of February our small commission had to 
return to the front. The day of departure arrived, and we 
found ourselves in the same train once more. Not long 
before we left there had been a big explosion of shells, which 
at Vladivostok were negligently dumped in the open spaces 
of the town. Many said that the explosion was not purely 
accidental. At that time the political atmosphere was very 
stormy; yet the lightning of the next few days took most 
people by surprise. When we were an hour or two away 
from Vladivostok our train stopped at a little wayside 
station to pick up another passenger. He took his place 
in our car and we saw that he was an officer in the Army 
Engineers. He looked us over carefully; then, in a low 
voice, he said : ** Haven’t you heard of it yet? ’’ ** What? ”” 
we asked. ‘* The Revolution.’’ We had heard nothing; 
and he explained that just before our train had drawn in 
at the last station a telegram had been received from 
St. Petersburg. It was apparently the circular message 
broadcast by the Duma, informing the people of Russia that 
this body had taken the power into its hands ; that the Tsar’s 
Government had fled, and that a Provisional Government 
was to be formed. 

From that moment there was only one subject of conver- 
sation in our train. Every station at which we stopped 
provided us with some fresh sensational driblet of news 
which had just come over the railway telegraph wires. The 
Tsar had abdicated, so had the Grand Duke Michael; the 
Provisional Government had been formed under Prince 
Lvov, so had that mysterious body, ‘* Soviet,’’ of which 
nobody could understand the function and significance. 
Then we heard the decrees of the Provisional Government. 
Kerensky, the then Minister of Justice, had made it his 
first business to reprieve all prisoners convicted under the 
Tsar for political offences. The gendarmerie, the political 
police, had been abolished. And all the while our train was 
carrying us nearer to St. Petersburg—nearer to Moscow. 
The further we moved westwards the more common became 
the symbols of the distant revolution. Red flags, red 
buttonholes, more red flags—they became as thick as 
poppies by the roadside. At night they even seemed to 
sprout up on our engine. 

It was on the third or fourth day of the journey that we 
began to pass through the wilderness of the Enissei district. 
To these remote parts the Tsarist Government used to banish 
political offenders. And when the train began to pull up 
at a tiny, insignificant station, we at once realised that we 
were about to see history made. It was to be our duty to 
pick up the very first political exiles and to bring them 
back in honour to Russia and the Revolution. Night was 
already falling. Hurried preparations were being made on 
board the train. A dark crowd was swelling the little station 
as we approached. ‘* Who will they be,’’ we asked each 


other, ‘‘ these first swallows of the Revolution? ’? One very 
popular name was whispered, that of the famous ‘“* Grand- 
mother of Russian Revolution,’? Anna Breschko-Bresh- 
kovskaya. We knew that she had been exiled somewhere in 
this part of Enissei. 

The train stopped. The crowd on the platform was 
agitated. We could hear the murmur of farewell speeches, 
full of pathos and more vigorous than skilful, made to those 
who felt that they were at last returning to the realisation 
of the dreams for which they had paid the price. In the 
excitement of the crowd one could feel that controlled 
expectancy which is present in the audience at the first 
night of a play. ‘*‘ But where,’’ we asked, “ is the Grand- 
mother? *’ And we were told that her place of exile was 
too far away, and that she had not been able to catch 
this train. She would be picked up by the next. Our further 
questions were drowned in the most revolutionary of shouts, 
for the good-byes were over at last and the departing heroes 
had entered the train. The crowd broke into the ‘* Marseil- 
laise ’’—at that time the most revolutionary song known to 
the people of Russia—and we steamed out of the station. 

The new arrivals were five in number—three men, a 
woman and a boy of about seven years old. The compart- 
ment which had been prepared for them happened to be 
the next one to mine. We caught a glimpse of them as the 
guard ushered them in. But we were disappointed; for 
their faces were unfamiliar. We had not even seen their 
photographs. No Lenin, no Savinkoff, no Trotsky—none 
of the potential Russian Robespierres was here. So we 
allowed them a reasonable time to settle into their com- 
partment, and then went to make acquaintance with them. 
One of the men, the woman and the child, we discovered, 
made up a family. Their name was Kameneff—and the 
best-informed of us were able to recall it as belonging to 
a member of the staff of an illegal democratic newspaper, 
who had been tried and exiled several years before. Our 
disappointment became a little less intense, particularly when 
it was ‘whispered that his wife was a sister of the famous 
Trotsky. The name of the second man, Mouranoff, was 
also recognisable; one could. remember having read it in 
the papers. 

But the name of the third member of the party was 
altogether disappointing. Nobody had ever heard of it. 
The man himself was a tall dark Caucasian, with a bluish- 
black moustache, and sly, penetrating eyes. He was 
evidently one of those numerous pawns of the Revolution 
who would be unknown to all except those few members of 
his own party with whom he was in immediate touch. To 
us, at that time, his name conveyed nothing at all. It was 
simply—Stalin. C. Le 


THE WRITING ON THE WALL 


VERY now and again the most renowned of our 
kK music critics, Mr. Ernest Newman—to whom we, 
his juniors in age, in wisdom and in knowledge, look 
for enlightenment—makes ew cathedra some utterance more 
incomprehensible than any oracle pronounced from Delphi. 
And, as if some malicious sprite possessed him, such 
utterances are often made when their incomprehensibility 
is more than usually embarrassing. For example, when 
foreign musicians come to London and the subject of musical 
criticism in this country arises, interested people will 
say that most criticism here, like most criticism every- 
where, whether on music, art or literature, is absolutely 
worthless. Then they will add that in music, however, 
there is Mr. Ernest Newman; and, whatever other names 
they go on to mention, they will invariably begin with 
Mr. Ernest Newman. 
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And now, in writing about a concert at which were playing 
three foreign musicians to whom something such as I have 
outlined is certain to have been said about Mr. Ernest 
Newman, I find that Mr. Ernest Newman has suddenly made 
two pronouncements of which, if I were asked for an 
explanation, I should have to confess I had none to give. 
I will deal with the more general statement only. 
Mr. Newman writes : 


There was not quite the enthusiasm one would expect from the 
“capacity ’’ audience at the opening Courtauld-Sargent concert on 
Thursday ; and the reason was fairly obvious. The programme was 
not as interesting as it might have been. Three concertos in one 
evening and nothing else make rather monotonous fare, however 
good they may be in themselves. . . . A whole evening of concertos 
must be glorious fun for the soloists, and if concertos were given for 
their benefit alone there would be nothing more to be said about the 
matter; but the general public perhaps looks at it from another 
point of view. 


Does Mr. Ernest Newman believe : 

(a) That the amount of enthusiasm shown by the 
audience is the criterion by which the quality of the music 
played should be judged? 

(b) That he has a reliable method of estimating 
accurately the enthusiasm of an audience ? 

Of course, Mr. Newman does not believe any such non- 
sense. After all, he is Mr. Ernest Newman, not an office- 
boy. What has happened is that Mr. Newman, fresh from 
the Promenades, where everything good, bad and in- 
different is welcomed with huzzahs in the delightful and 
perfectly appropriate spirit of a football Cup Final, has 
noticed without bothering to understand that more sober 
atmosphere of the Courtauld-Sargent concert. But, as a 
great man once said : ‘* One shouts in a fish-market but not 
in a cathedral.’? The profound silence in which the three 
concertos were listened to at the Queen’s Hall last Thursday 
had a quality not to be missed by any experienced musician, 
and it was a more convincing demonstration of enjoyment 
than any mere hand-clapping coming from the general sense 
of having a gay night out. 

If Mr. Newman had said that he found three concertos 
monotonous and boring, his statement, though surprising, 
would have been both legitimate and intelligible, but when 
he suggests that however much the soloists may enjoy 
playing three concertos in one evening the public does not, 
he is wilfully shutting his eyes to facts. In the interest 
of music generally it is important to point out these facts, 
which are as follows : 

(1) The six Courtauld-Sargent concerts last year 
included : One concert of three pianoforte concertos only ; 
one concert with two pianoforte concertos; one concert 
where Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony was the principal 
item; one concert in which Mahler’s Song of the Earth 
occupied nearly the whole programme. (These two latter 
items were condemned by some critics as dull and heavy.) 

(2) This year’s programmes have been before the 
public for months, and were announced (almost in their 
entirety) before subscription lists were opened. 

(8) This year’s applications for the Concert-Club special 
subscriptions were nearly three times as numerous as last 
year’s by the end of July, when all further applications 
had to be stopped. Subscriptions by the general public 
at ordinary rates were nearly five times as numerous 
as last year’s. In consequence the whole of the Queen’s 
Hall except for the orchestra and a few odd seats was 
completely sold out to subscribers before the season 
began for the whole series of double concerts. 

(4) After the first performance of the opening concert last 
Thursday (the three dull and boring concertos!) there 
were many applications for scats for the second perform- 
ance (which, naturally, were made in vain), including a 
number from people who had heard the first performance. 


Now, what are we to conclude from these facts? We are 


not in the realm of fancy here, but are compelled by the facts 
to make some effort to understand what has happened and 
what is happening. How is it that dull and monotonous 
concerts of three concertos or one symphony (on 
February 2nd the Courtauld-Sargent programme consists 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony only !) fill the Queen’s Hall 
twice over on successive nights when the varied and gay and 
popular programmes of other symphony concerts cannot fill 
the Queen’s Hall once for a single concert, to say nothing 
of a series? The explanation is simple. The age of Jazz is 
dead. Who will may read the writing on the wall. The 
twentieth century is approaching maturity, and it will be 
a serious century. There is everywhere in this country (and 
no doubt in others, because these movements are general) a 
growing desire for profound and not superficial art, and for 
& more rigorous examination of what so-called artists and 
musicians have to offer. The Courtauld-Sargent concerts 
are successful because they satisfy a need which Mr. Lionel 
Powell’s Celebrity Concerts, and the less exacting concerts 
of other organisations, did not satisfy. 

Of course, Mrs. Courtauld and Dr. Sargent have been 
extremely lucky in finding a man not only of genius (for 
** genius ’? is so common nowadays!) but of unparalleled 
force of character to help them. The hour was ripe, and in 
Artur Schnabel the man arrived who would give the public 
what it needed. Of Mr. Schnabel’s musicianship Mr. Ernest 
Newman himself may be allowed to speak ; in Mr. Newman’s 
own words, “* Mr. Schnabel is the perfect artist.’? If these 
words were weighed and given their full meaning they would 
include everything ; but I should like to point out, also, that 
Mr. Schnabel is the first man in living memory who has said 
** The public has a right to be bored.’? The public has a 


’ right to be bored! Just imagine a man who is dependent on 


the public for his livelihood having the audacity to make 
such a statement. When some flattering comparison of him 
was made with another famous virtuoso who used to begin his 
programmes with a Beethoven sonata or a piece of Bach and 
end with Liszt’s Campanella or some even more worthless 
piece of so-called ‘‘ fireworks ’’ in the conventional manner, 
Mr. Schnabel protested and said : ** No, the only difference 
between us is that my programmes are boring all the way 
through.”’? There is nothing the English people appreciate 
more than force of character, and when a man of such 
character and integrity happens also to be a man of great 
musical genius, it is no wonder that the British public 
follow him with enthusiasm and accept his guidance. The 
Courtauld-Sargent concerts are sold out because the public 
realises that, to use a business phrase, it is being given the 
goods. And it is certain that whenever Mr. Schnabel plays, 
whether alone or with colleagues, the public will support 
him because it knows now that it can rely on the quality of 
the music performed and of the performance. I need only 
point to the first appearance last Monday at the Wigmore 
Hall of the Schnabel, Flesch and Piatigorsky Trio. The hall 
was sold out, although only Schnabel was known to the 
public. The result was what might have been expected. 
Those who were present heard the finest ensemble playing 
that has been heard in London for many, many years, 
and the finest that I have ever heard, although I have heard 
most of the best combinations. And at this concert 
Schubert’s Trio in E flat, Op. 100, was played at the end of 
the concert, without a cut, and it passed as if it had lasted 
only a few minutes. Few people know that most musicians 
dare not play many of Schubert’s works uncut. They are 


afraid the public will be bored, but as Mr. Schnabel says, 
the public has a right to be bored. If hearing the music of 
great composers as they wrote it is to be bored, I, for one, 
am willing to go on being bored for the rest of my life. 

W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


O poet has exercised so great or so continuous an 

N influence on other poets as Virgil. That is a fact 
which will be admitted even by those who do not feel 

able to share in the official enthusiasm that is accompanying 
the second millenary of Virgil’s birth in B.c. 70. The fact of 
this influence is the more remarkable in that Virgil is not a 
great original poet as is Auschylus, or Dante or Shakespeare. 
Nor is he original as a craftsman, yet for centuries men 
thought of Virgil rather than Homer when they praised the 
hexameter. There are many reasons for this Virgilian 
supremacy—some of them not directly esthetic. His chief 
work was written in celebration of what was, and perhaps 
remains, the most startling achievement in world-govern- 
ment, the Roman Empire. He wrote at a time when men’s 
minds were growing more and more dissatisfied with the 
simple world of sense; Virgil romanticised the idealism of 
Plato and the imaginativeness of Euripides. He gave 
supremely beautiful utterance to man’s desire for the dream, 
man’s irrational conviction that he has a right and a duty to 
be greater than himself. Then, in a way which early 
Christian centuries thought was prophetic, he anticipates 
that transfiguration of natural things which is at the root of 
Christian tradition. There is not only the Pollio Eclogue, 
with its echoes of Isaiah; there is something strangely 
Christian in the quality of the Virgilian imagination. Other 
great men in the past—Plato, Euripides, A’schylus—had 
anticipated the Christian intelligence; but it was only in 
Virgil that the men of the Middle Ages recognised the tone of 
Christian devotion, that sense of the world as a divine drama 
which you find in all Christian poetry from Dante to Francis 
Thompson. It is that sense which inspires Eneas to his cry 
when he found the sorrows of Ilium pictured in the city of 
Pheenicians. 

Constitit et lacrimans, ‘ Quis iam locus,’ inquit, ‘ Achate, 

Que regio in terris nostris non plena laboris ? 

En Priamus! Sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi, 

Sunt lacrimz rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.’ 

Yet the persistence of Virgil’s influence does not depend on 
these characteristics. He is one of the easiest poets to use 
as if his words always meant more than they say ; and I often 
wonder whether the sortes Virgiliane and the medieval 
belief in Virgil as a magician were not a mere vulgarisation of 
the fact that so many of his phrases, divorced from the 
context, take on a kind of absolute beauty. We give them a 
new appropriateness and do not bother about the original 
bearing of such sentences as ‘* animum pictura pascit inani,”’ 
or “‘ tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore,”’ or “ I, 
sequere Italiam ventis, pete regna per undas.”’ Virgil is a 
magician in more ways than one; but his hold on poets, and 
through them on the world, is not that of a magician, how- 
ever powerful. He holds his own by a combination of purely 
poetic qualities more supreme in him than in any other 
poet. 

* ” * 

No one really qualified to speak would, I think, deny that 
purely as poetic craftsman Virgil is supreme. He is the most 
consistently accomplished of all great poets. He is here as 
definitely chief as is Raphael. The supremacy of Virgil in 
this way is easily tested. All poetry, in a sense, is untrans- 
latable; but some translators hope that they have given 
something of the effect of the original ; and most of us know 
translations which do seem to us, and are admitted by fellow- 
countrymen of the translated, to represent the original 
books. Who has ever felt that about any translations of 
Virgil? They seem to me, even when they have beauty, to 
misrepresent Virgil far more than do the versions of Horace 


misrepresent him. Accomplishment like Virgil’s, in which 
sound and sense, overtones and meanings hardly known to 
the poet are combined, cannot be altered, as in translation, 
without irreparable loss. This supreme accomplishment in 
his art which Virgil shares with so few other artists reminds 
me of the kind of skill exhibited by a great skater. The 
skater seems one of the freest of beings in movement—he 
flies where others can only run; he can dance and make 
devices on a substance which brings the unskilled to very 
unseemly postures. Yet great craftsmanship in poetry does 
at times arouse one’s suspicion. The man, we admit, can 
skate superbly ; he can do anything on the ice—but does he 
know what is under the ice? Does he remember what depths 
are there, and what strange forms of life? If his ice broke, 
could he save himself? Or would he flounder, indignant at 
the translation of his dancing floor into a cold, dangerous, 
disconcerting, dark profound ? 
* * * 

Tennyson—the most Virgilian of English poets—leaves me, 
when I read The Idylls of the King, with the sensation that 
he would only skate there after he was sure the deep waters 
had been drained away. When he falls through, as in the 
scene between Arthur and Guinevere, there is nothing. 
Tennyson’s own accomplishment, his delight in the sport of 
skating, has made him build a skating-rink, where on his few 
inches of perfect, shallow ice he cuts figures, which we 
admire until the moment comes that we must be convinced 
that these waters are deep, these exercises are dangerous. And 
there is no such conviction. In reading Virgil, I am never 
left with this sense of superficial cleverness. He never evades 
a difficulty that he sees. This is true even of the much 
discussed episode of Dido and her abandonment. Virgil here 
has been most unfairly criticised because of his very virtues 
as a creative artist. He was dealing with an old story, the 
outline of which was familiar ; he turns his Dido into a living 
woman, just as Euripides turned his Medea; and then he is 
blamed by the romantics because of Aineas’s desertion. What 
would his critics have? Was Virgil to have kept Aineas in 
Carthage, and sent a substitute to found Rome? Was 
Eneas, the hero of Roman stability and order and dignity, 
to become a mere Anthony, and the great epic of the found- 
ing of the city transferred into a Lydian lyric for Petronian 
supper-tables? It is poor criticism to attack either Virgil or 
#Eneas for non-conformity to standards they could not 
recognise; or to accuse Aineas of insincerity in his claim 
** Italiam non sponte sequor,’’ because a romantic would 
sooner have him cry, All for love, and the world well lost ! 
It is graceless, too, to denounce Virgil when he, after 
Euripides, is the one great poet of antiquity who seems to 
understand the strength and the beauty of romantic love, 
even though he refuses to admit its absolute claims. 

* * * 

Virgil’s popularity may indeed be traced in no small 
measure to his position as the poet of love and the poet of 
dedication ; he never forgets that Eneas is a man of destiny ; 
he never forgets or allows him to forget that is also the son 
of Venus. It is stupid to expect Virgil to wonder whether 
the world would have been any the worse had there been 
no Roman Empire. It is not for the poets, but the prophets 
(or the merely idle), to indulge in that kind of speculation. 
The Respublica and its results were as essential to the making 
of the #neid as were the Catholic Church and scholastic 
philosophy to the making of the Divina Commedia. It is 
fatuous to complain against the conditions of a work of art; 
though one may against the use an artist makes of his 
conditions. The more and the more carefully Virgil’s use of 
his legend is considered, the greater, I believe, will seem the 
achievement of the author of the .Eneid. 


RIcHARD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Fool of the Family. By Marcarer KenNnepy. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

As You Were. By Witrrip Benson. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Lonely Years. By Atan Tuomas. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Unwillingly to School. By ANNE ALLARDICE. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


The Perfect Marriage. By Ruru Brockincron. Chapman and 


Hall. 7s. 6d. 

But Not For Love. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Return to Ebontheever. By Brinstey MacNaMARA. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


Albert Sanger. has for some years lingered in one’s con- 
sciousness as an actual fact of life—one of those real people, 
one would swear, that one will not forget having met, though 
much other flesh and blood be not remembered. Miss 
Margaret Kennedy has reinvoked the memory of that solid 
Sanger, and The Fool of the Family deals with the mature 
life of two of his ubiquitous sons. To be the fool of his family 
Caryl had only to be a little more respectable than his 
brethren; and this foible had distinguished him from infancy 
and was derived from his mother, who ‘in spite of being 
married to Sanger had continued to regard a bath on Satur- 
day nights, clean linen on Sundays, prompt payment of bills, 
a bowed head in church, joy over a new-born child, and an 
umbrella on wet days as essential laws of the universe.’’ But 
a Sanger fool is not everybody’s fool, and Caryl was wildly 
loved for himself and his music, at first sight and hearing, by 
« beautiful Scotch girl of nineteen, whose wealthy conven- 
tional parents clung in vain to- other ambitions for her. 
Sebastian, the genius of the family, is the other Sanger to 
figure here, and the story shows the triumph of his music, 
his beauty and attraction over Caryl’s lesser qualities. 
Sebastian’s musical compositions go to the performer, Caryl’s 
to the wastepaper-basket; and Caryl’s love, Fenella McClean, 
succumbs to the second brother, again at first sight—for in 
this crowded movie-tale there is not a minute to lose. It is 
indeed a Sanger cinema that this book provides, as it rushes 
the two brothers with Gemma, Sebastian’s mistress, over the 
Dolomites in pursuit of Fenella, who had been withdrawn by 
her parents; and dabbles with a marionette-show, and picks 
up a Fascist plot, and sends a car crashing over a precipice 
into the sea. The reader will occasionally hear echoes of 
that Sanger note which was struck once with such dead 
certainty, and may here and there find the brothers their 
wild, musicianly, international, irresponsible Sanger selves, as 
little spurious as an artist’s copy of his own picture. But 
adventure is so recklessly busy with their lives in this book 
that unreality is forced on them by their own unlikely acts. 
There is bright and wistful and tender writing, but the 
invention which should sometimes walk is always prancing. 
The author takes much too seriously the nineteen-year-old 
Fenella’s grand passions, conceived at a glance; and the 
tossing of this inconstant nymph from brother to brother 
becomes finally so fantastic that the reader begins to wonder 
how such fictions came to be associated with the solid fact 
of Sanger. 

Among the books where fact and fiction do in reality occupy 
the same page, there are none, of course, in which a more 
delicate approach is demanded of fiction, nor in which it can 
be more of an intruder, than those which have the war for 
their great literal background. Mr. Wilfrid Benson is an 
admirable writer whose book, As You Were, describes the 
training of a young recruit for whom peace came too soon. 
It is an intelligent interpretative version of the war as it was 
fought in training-camps. It possesses not only the apt use 
of vernacular which has been a feature of many of these 
records, but gives so convincing an idea of a young man’s 
significant goodness and insignificant weakness that it is clear 
an alert and thoughtful judgment has been at work in the 
author. But when Mr. Benson introduces his fictions of 
coincidence and rounded tale, the difficult liaison is not 
successfully made. To the reader who likes to believe all or 
nothing it is disconcerting to have to discriminate. The two 
girls who supply the story-element are insufficiently described, 
and as the unvarying sensuality which they share is their 
only characteristic, they are barely differentiated from each 


other. To two others of the characters, however, the author 
has been able to afford a point of view apiece—Beresford, an 
enlisted parson, and Warren, a licentious sergeant-major, who 
both try to persuade the hero to their views: 

Warren was successful in bringing out the least attractive part of 
Beresford’s character. He had agreed with him so cordially when 
reasonable that Beresford in his love of argument had become unreason- 
able. The army, Beresford had begun, was an association of friends 
because standards of conduct were low. Warren had agreed. The 
army was a medley of fools with low standards. Warren’s full lips 
had curled, but he had not protested. The army was a gang of 
criminals with no standards. Warren even then had not argued, 
but had looked across at Carne, as if asking him to compare 
Beresford’s injustice with his own tolerant paganism. 

The Lonely Years is another war-book without war, and 
deals with the situation of the demobilised officer who at 
the age of twenty-six embarks on his university life and 
subsequent wage-earning career. At Cambridge he feels like 
the uncle of his fellow-students, and as a clerk in an insurance 
office is very conscious of his decline in importance. The fact 
that he feels himself so branded, in a forgetting world, by his 
war-time experiences that he cannot even marry in case his 
wife should not ‘‘ understand’ is a weakness in the man 
that is reinforced by the weakness of the author’s insistence 
and exaggeration. For Mr. Alan Thomas, unlike Mr. Benson, 
has not the least pretensions to literary skill, and the whole 
situation is worked up with a disingenuousness that does 
however clothe a skeleton of truth concerning post-war 
conditions. 

Another book, and the best on this list, that owes its 
existence to actual experience is Unwillingly to School. 
What fiction may be present here has been merged into the 
realistic record in its deep invisible roots, and there is no 
distinction to be made between the value of this book as a 
revelation of a school-teacher’s life and its interest as a story. 
Jane Morris is an elementary school-teacher whose interest 
in her work is changed to a bitter chafing against the un- 
manageable number of children in her class, tyrannical head- 
mistresses, cursory and meddling inspections, and the frayed 
nerves and physical weariness of all the staff. An agonising, 
frustrated love-story fills up the vistas that open out beyond 
school-life. The book is detailed in its description, but there 
is not a detail that the reader would spare, and many persons 
in it, including Jane’s headmistresses, her brother, and the 
man she loves, are given with an exquisitely precise and 
witty sense of character. This history is written in a way 
that ‘‘ History,’’ according to the moralising of one of the 
book’s characters, is not written: 

As it was taught it was a mass of fables, laying stress on what 
flatters us, ignoring and concealing whatever humiliates. He 
wondered whether, were it possible to reconstruct a true world 
history from such distorted and incomplete records as we posséss, 
we would have the courage to read it. For it would require courage 
to trace that path of blood and tears along which humanity had 
struggled in their gropings towards knowledge and truth, where so 
many had been consigned to such unthinkable misery and torture. 
The next two novels are of the kind of pure fiction that one 

settles down to with a more lazily luxurious enjoyment than 
the most effective use of actual experience can produce. Here 
the burden of real life and real belief may be set aside and 
be replaced by that pleasant subterfuge which allows one, 
knowing that such a story as The Perfect Marriage is pure 
invention, to believe every word of it. A girl and a boy, just 
leaving school, meet and fall in love in an entirely inexpres- 
sive and yet vital way. Sick with disappointment at the 
boy’s seeming indifference, which is really due to lack of 
realisation of his own love, the girl after a year marries a 
young doctor. When her love has thus become an intolerable 
disloyalty to her new ties, the boy realises and declares his 
love. From there the story follows a carefully-planned and 
artificial course, in the sense that one is conscious of fiction’s 
arrangement and not life’s. But with all that tract of feeling 
which is available in us for the artificial, like the cock 
crowing to the stable-lantern, we find ourselves fervently 
wishing for the story to go in one direction, and for the 
gravely beautiful—though somewhat repetitive—writing to 
strike a final note of secure happiness. Then Beatrice Kean 


Seymour’s new book, which is ultra-competent fiction, con- 
cerning a world in which good incomes, and good looks and 
good food are pleasantly inevitable, engages our feelings for 
her up-to-date, cocktail-drinking heroine, whose ideal of love 
distinguishes her from most of her friends. 
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Return to Ebontheever is a book of infinite cireumlocutions, 
concealments and delays. It has a retrospective sensational 
story of a wife murdered by a jealous husband, but of this 
sensationalism the reader is not allowed to reap the advan- 
tage, for the author hardly dares whisper to his characters, 
let alone to his reader, what had actually occurred twenty- 
five years ago on the lonely Irish farm. Much careful and 
accomplished writing is spent on the elaboration of what 
might otherwise be simple and elucidating events. Where 
normal speech or actions are denied the characters, in case a 
burst of clarity should invade the plot, the improbabilities in 
which they are involved seem to belong no more to fiction 
than to fact. PROTEUS. 


LIVE DANGEROUSLY ! 


My Early Life: 


A Roving Commission. By WInsTon 
S. CHURCHILL. 


Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 

I well remember the day when we in Ladysmith heard that 
an armoured train had been captured by the Boers near 
Chieveley on the plain between Estcourt and the Tugela. 
We had been besieged for rather more than a fortnight out 
of the four months that the siege was to last. We heard that 
the survivors had been marched off as prisoners to Pretoria, 
and that Winston Churchill, a young officer employed as war 
correspondent by the Morning Post, was among them. We 
knew that he was the son of “‘ Randolph,”’ that his mother 
was of conspicuous beauty, that he had been at Omdurman 
and shared in the famous charge of the 21st Lancers. That 
was about all we did know of him. The world knows a great 
deal more now. 

The present volume (the first, we may hope, in a series 
of at least three) tells us all we might have known of his 
dashing career up to that mid-November day in 1899, and 
certainly it is an enviable record. Except for a dreary 
interval at Harrow, which he describes as ‘‘ a sombre grey 
patch upon the chart of his journey,’”’ I can hardly imagine 
a jollier childhood and youth. Yet there is one more excep- 
tien: his distinguished father took little notice of him, and 
hardly communicated seriously with him till just before the 
disabling illness killed the popular statesman when Winston 
was only twenty. Otherwise Winston enjoyed all the pride, 
splendour and self-satisfaction that surrounded the great 
families of the Victorian age like an Olympian glory. 

Born in such a family, he naturally knew ‘‘ everyone worth 
knowing,’’ and went everywhere frequented by that celestial 
oligarchy. When at last he scraped into the cavalry (with 
great difficulty owing to his education at a public school) he 
enjoyed the same radiant surroundings. Those were the 
years of splendour for the cavalry officer. I suppose the 
world has never seen such a superb body of troops as the 
cavalry who used then to delight us in the State reviews at 
Aldershot—so exquisitely dressed, so admirably drilled, so 
beautifully mounted. No wonder Mr. Churchill now writes: 

When I look back upon them (the years from 1895 to 1900) 

I cannot but return my sincere thanks to the high gods for the gift 

of existence. All the days were good and each day better than the 

other. Ups and downs, risks and journeys, but always the sense of 
motion, and the illusion of hope. 

He laments that owing to democracy and science “ the 
doom of war is sealed.’’ ‘‘ War,’’ he says, ‘‘ has ceased to be 
a gentleman’s game.’’ But those were the days of the 
delicious little wars celebrated by Mr. Rudyard Kipling— 
wars just made for gentlemen and adapted to the ‘ Sons of 
the Blood.’”’? The slaughter at Omdurman marked the last of 
them. In the Boer War there was not much use for the 
glorious old cavalry, and I think they had the chance of 
killing with sword and lance only once—at Elandslaagte 
within the first week or two. But even before the charge at 
Omdurman, though in the 4th Hussars, Mr. Churchill had 
accompanied other troops, partly as correspondent, a mixture 
of duties sanctioned in those happy times, on the Malakand 
campaign and the ‘ punitive ’”’ devastation of the Mamund 
Valley. In all this he displayed the courage and resource 
for which the enviable wars of that time gave opportunity. 

It is interesting that, when with his regiment at Bangalore, 
he suddenly realised that he was uneducated, and set to work 
to read Gibbon, Macaulay, Plato in translation, and some of 
the other philosophers. His remarks upon them and the 


questions they raise are simple and shrewd, as often happens 
when a clever and independent mind takes to learning late. 
He was so much attracted by philosophy that after 
Omdurman, when he left the army, he thought of going to 
Oxford, but could not bring himself to toil at the Greek 
irregular verbs after commanding regular troops. Many 
officers felt the same difficulty after the Great War, though 
they knew the irregular verbs and had even been scholars of 
their colleges. Besides, Oxford yields no polo worth speaking 
of, and next to the jolly little wars polo was Mr. Churchill’s 
delight until, in landing once in India he wrenched his 
shoulder muscles and had to contribute to the highest victory 
with right arm strapped to his side. However, as he says of 
his first election speech, ‘‘ in life’s steeplechase one must 
always jump the fences as they come,” and his next fence was 
the South African War. He went out as correspondent for 
the Morning Post at more than double the pay that the rest 
of us received, and he had the immense advantage of having 
been a regular officer besides, and having influence with many 
on the Staffs, though it must be noticed that Roberts, 
Kitchener and French treated him at first with marked 
coldness. 

With his usual luck and persistence he gained a place on 
that armoured train which was reconnoitring towards Lady- 
smith, and so enjoyed the two most perilous adventures of 
his enjoyable life. Having done all that skill and bravery 
could do to save the train when it was derailed and 
surrounded, he found himself alone on the veldt and con- 
fronted by a tall dark figure on horseback, covering him 
with a rifle at forty yards. Though a correspondent Churchill 
felt for his pistol, but it had dropped on the train, and he 
was forced to surrender. It is amusing to surmise what a 
difference to the world it would have made if that pistol had 
not fallen and either of the men had killed the other. For 
the tall dark man was Louis Botha! 

The second desirable adventure was the escape from the 
prison house of the State Model Schools in Pretoria. The 
well-known story is here told again, the episode of the 
expectant vulture ominously watching beside the starving 
refugee and all. But in a fine passage which could not be 
told before, we are now shown how friendly Britons, though 
subjects of the Transvaal, hid him in a coal-mine for three 
days, and then got him away to Portuguese territory, 
jammed into a cavity among wool-sacks. When at last the 
main army entered Pretoria on June 5th in the following year 
I rode to ‘‘ the Cage ’’ and the Model Schools to see the 
prisoners released, and from the Boers there I heard a 
different story of Churchill’s escape. For they pretended 
they were only anxious to get rid of him and aided him to 
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escape in disguise. But for his own detailed account I should 
probably have accepted their version. So difficult a science is 
accurate history. 

To those who know Mr. Churchill’s former books I need not 
say that this volume is written with extraordinary vivacity 
and power. Mr. Churchill may or may not be a model 
politician; he was certainly a model war-correspondent, and 
all will read him with delight. But to us who were there it 
gives an extra thrill to hear once more the familiar names 
of Acton Homes, Hlangwane Hill, Cingolo, Monte Cristo, 
Pieters, the Tugela, and that Spion Kop where, through the 
naval telescope on Observatory Hill in the beleaguered town, 
we could watch little black specks moving to and fro while 
Woodgate’s and Thornycroft’s men were being cut to pieces 
upon the summit’s plateau. Just one small but important 
error I may notice. On page 111 we are told the Jameson 
Aaid started on an April morning. It started on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1895, and we ought not to forget a date of such 
terrible significance. Henry W. NEVINSON. 


THE BACKGROUND 
The Age of the Chartists, 1832-1854 : 


By J. L. and Barbara Hammond. 


OF REVOLT 


a Study of Discontent. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

This is not a book about Chartism, or the Chartist movement. 
There is in it not even the most abbreviated narrative of the 
events which fill the pages of Howell, or West, or Dolléans, or 
other writers who have described the rise and fall of the first 
political mass movement of the British working class. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond have set out here, as they set out in that wonder- 
ful social study, The Town Labourer, to describe not a movement 
but an age. The Age of the Chartists, they have called their 
book; and the title defines their purpose. 

For what Mr. and Mrs. Hammond are trying to tell their 
readers is why there was a Chartist movement, what spirit was 
behind it, and what the spirit against which it was an organised, 
if chaotic, protest. Just as, in The Town Labourer, they painted 
for us the mind of rich and poor in the epoch of social struggle 
that preceded the Reform Act of 1832, so now they are seeking 
to paint the mind of the next succeeding epoch—the days of 
Cobden and of Peel. The Reform Act of 1832 seated a new class 
in power, and inaugurated a new phase of the class struggle. 
How did this new class use its power in relation to the great 
social problems of the time? What was its attitude to the 
unenfranchised classes beneath it? And what were these classes 
feeling and wanting when they burst forth into the many-sided 
revolt that found a sort of unity in the demand for the Charter ? 

The first reflection to occur naturally to the reader’s mind 
as he lays down this book is that in many respects the attitude 
of the new age was not very different from that described in our 
authors’ earlier studies. Some of their chapters largely re- 
emphasise for the new conditions what they had said already 
of the period before Reform, or bring into prominence factors, 
operative in both periods, of which they found space to say 
but little before. This is true for example of the two admirable 
chapters on “ the loss of playgrounds,” in which they show how 
enclosure in the neighbourhood of the towns steadily robbed the 
poor of the means of healthy recreation, and boxed the workers 
up in industrialism out of sight of the pleasant greenness of the 
earth and out of the freshness of natural air. It is true, again, 
of their account of the educational systems of Bell and Lancaster, 
with their soul-destroying monitorial methods, their faith in 
learning by rote, and their fatal worship of cheapness and mass 
production. It is largely true of their chapters on Religion, 
whether they are speaking of the Wesleyans or of the Established 
Church; for here, too, much the same forces were at work both 
before and after 1832. Indeed, it is true in some degree of 
almost every chapter. Politically, there was a sharp break 
at 1832. Socially and economically, there was not: the 
problems changed only in as far as they were cumulative with 
the development of industrialism, and as they were influenced 
by the change in the political conditions. 

This is not said by way of criticism; for a book that emphasised 
the contrasts between the age of Sidmouth and the age of Peel 
would present a false picture. The conditions against which 
the Chartists revolted were not mainly the creations of the 
Reformed Parliament: they were rather old abuses which the 
Reformed Parliament did not destroy or assail—old abuses 


which grew worse as industrialism advanced faster and faster, 
The New Poor Law of 1834, which seems the great exception, 
was not in fact vitally different from measures which had been 
proposed long before 1832, and might have been carried out 
almost as harshly by an unreformed Parliament. The Municipal 
Corporations Act, the other great measure of the years after 
1882, is remarkable far more for what it did not do than for 
what it did. It destroyed rotten boroughs—the logical sequel 
to the parliamentary holocaust of 1832; but it went no way 
at all towards equipping the towns, new or old, with an efficient 
instrument of local government for the handling of their urgent 
problems of sanitation, housing, and the amenity of life. 

Chartism, as a great popular movement, was the product of 
two forces in the main of the Reform Act of 1832 and the new 
Poor Law of 1834. The Reform Act divided the middle from the 
working classes, and made it inevitable that the workers should 
try to build up a political movement of their own. But in all 
likelihood this movement would have grown slowly, cautiously 
and mainly among the more highly skilled artisans—as Lovett 
wanted it to grow and as Trade Unionism and Co-operation 
did mainly grow—had not the new Poor Law flung down the 
gage to the entire working class, and created a mass revolt 
which, almost by accident, accepted the Charter as its symbol. 
The Charter itself mattered little to the masses of the North. 
What did matter was the insecurity and squalor in which they 
were compelled to live, the threatened removal of public 
assistance in times of unemployment, the sense that their 
masters, now secure in power, would do nothing to help them 
unless they helped themselves. Lovett and his friends, who had 
meant to lead an educational campaign among the more 
enlightened craftsmen, found themselves suddenly at the head 
of a horde of ragged, half-starved proletarians. They had no 
idea what to do with this mass movement; and they speedily 
lost the leadership to Feargus O’Connor, who had no more idea 
than they, but could shout far louder. 

The Chartists never had a dog’s chance of success. They 
failed, not because they were disunited or quarrelsome among 
themselves, but because the forces arrayed against them were 
immeasurably too strong to be overthrown. That point emerges 
clearly from Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s study. They show us 
how the new governors of Britain failed at point after point 
to provide for its efficient government—in the control of the 
new towns, in public health, in education, in the relief of distress, 
and in almost every other matter. But they show too that this 
could make no difference. The new governing classes, now 
allied with the old, were much too powerful to be awed by 
O’Connor, or all the starvelings of the North. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond begin with a chapter in which they 
contrast “‘ the remedy of the ancient world” with that of the 
nineteenth century for certain of the problems of an urban 
civilisation. They set on the one side the Greek idea, and ideal, 
of city-life, and on the other the dominant conception of an 
industrial town in the days of Chartism. There could be no 
stronger contrast, and none better suited to their purpose. 
For the Greek, the City stood for a way of life, a great civilising 
influence, a complete whole of living, an end in itself. But the 
new Manchester or Bradford or Birmingham was no more than 
an arbitrary congregation of units in a productive process, purcly 
a means, of no meaning or relevance to the arts of life. The Age 
of the Chartists is, above all else, a masterly study of nineteenth 
century barbarism, set against the background of a classical 
ideal of common provision for the needs of civilised life. 
Classical Athens and Cobdenite Manchester—who can imagine 
a more illuminating and devastating comparison ? 


ST. LOE STRACHEY 


St. Loe Strachey : His Life and His Paper. 
Gollanez. 16s. 


Mrs. Strachey takes her readers well into her confidence 
and makes public the progress of her love-making with her 
future husband. And there is no inappropriateness in this; 
for most love-making in the comfortable classes nearly fifty 
years ago was public, and had to be. She was spellbound at 
once by “ this strange eager young man with his wonderful 
vibrating voice and piercing eyes.”’ That is not unfairly 
romantic. Strachey unquestionably poured out riches of 


By Amy STRACHEY. 


mind and temperament to weave the spell. He was a brilliant 
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Life & 
Letters Series 


‘The first volumes of a new and 
handsome series, the Life and Letters 
Sertes, should meet the most modern 
taste. Here in beautiful, light form 
are some books which are still, as it 
were, in the first blush of youth. All 
have been previously published, within 
the last three or four years, at higher 
prices. Not one of them is an old 
soldier merely dressed prayerfully in 
a new coat. 


Of the first eight volumes every 
one is the kind of book to make any 
keen reader say to himself, ‘I wish 
I could afford that! If it was cheaper 
I'd buy it!’ 

With the price at 4s. 6d. a volume, 
the appearance handsome and very 
agreeable, the Life and Letters Series 
can be afforded. The bargain will be 
a good one’ FRANK SWINNERTON 

in the Evening News 
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December the Fourteenth 
DEMITRI MEREZHKOVOSKY 


Translated from the Russian by 
Natalie Duddington. With an 
Introduction by Mary Agnes 
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Selections from Byron 
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Nigerian Days 
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With an Introduction by 
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With an Introduction by 
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talker, but he was also a most encouraging listener. He was 
greedy for information, and his methods of ‘‘ drawing out ”’ 
those who had information of even the humblest sort were 
masterly. They were slightly legal in form and spirit. He 
was trained in the law, and was proud of being a member of 
a profession which he genuinely respected. He had a pro- 
digious memory, being able to quote pages of poetry or prose 
which he had not read for years. His memory was not 
always exact, but it was exact enough to give himself and his 
hearers great pleasure, as his taste was sound and his quota- 
tions were extraordinarily apt. 

He was an egoist; but he was that rare type of egoist who 
has humour and can disarm the listener by turning on 
himself. These interludes were quite frequent with Strachey, 
but they were not symptoms of a changing habit; after each 
interlude he could resume his egoism, which was unabated 
yet apparently perfectly conscious of itself. 
puzzling that it was positively engaging. 

On the dust-cover of this book it is said of Strachey that 
*“nature intended him for an organiser.’”’ That may be 
seriously doubted. He was too much of a rhapsodist to be an 
organiser. He was the motive force of many new organisa- 
tions, but while continually pumping inspiration into them 
he left the details to others. Probably he had only a hazy 
conception of the great but formal merits of a balance sheet. 
Each of his organisations was an explicit answer to some 
immediate national need as he saw it—rifle clubs to secure 
that in an emergency the young men, who he knew would 
volunteer for service, should already be able to shoot; the 
Spectator Experimental Company to prove that an intensive 
training of six months could make a well-drilled soldier; 
cheap housing exhibitions to prove that comfort and good 
sanitation together with architectural dignity could be 
acquired economically by taking thought; Surrey Guides to 
study the by-ways of the county and lead the blind of the 
War Office if one day the invader should come through 
Dorking Gap; the National Reserve to keep in touch with 
those ex-Reservists of whose names the War Office had not 
even the nucleus of a register. 

Strachey’s enthusiasm was contagious. He could interest a 
yokel as easily as a philosopher, and often by provoking gay 
oppositions rather than by achieving a community of interest. 
It was natural for such a man to have a wide range of 
friends. He made all knowledge his province, and thought 
nothing that was important enough to happen too unim- 
portant to be discussed. A typical enthusiasm of his was for 
the safety-bicycle in its early days. He blessed this seven- 
leagued boot, which greatly extended the circumference of 
his rural wanderings. Mrs. Strachey is a little astray about 
the date of this invention. The fashionable craze in Battersea 
Park may have “‘ come ”’ in 1894 but there were many safety- 
bicycles on the road four or five years earlier than that. 

Mrs. Strachey makes an enlightening comment in present- 
ing a letter dated 1891 from Mr. Henry Grenfell of the Bank 
of England. This letter utterly denied that British prosperity 
was due to Free Trade. A lively correspondence ensued 
between Strachey and Mr. Grenfell, and Mrs. Strachey 
remarks that the effect ‘‘ which this correspondence had on 
St. Loe’s opinions will be no secret to those who remember 
the line on Free Trade taken by the Spectator.’’ That is to 
say, the more and the longer Strachey was resisted the 
deeper did he write and talk himself into his convictions. He 
became a truly unbending Free Trader, and certainly no 
journalist did more to prevent the Conservatives from 
succumbing bodily to Protection. Probably he would not 
have been so powerful an admonisher of his public—he had 
the air of lecturing rather than of reasoning in his articles— 
if he had been quicker to admit some truth on the other side. 
He had to be taken as he was; and his talent for advocacy, 
repetitive and lengthy though the advocacy might be, was 
magnificent. If he changed his views he did so simply and 
honestly with as little excuse as possible, and could appear 
as vigorous as ever with a new set of arguments controvert- 
ing the old. Mrs. Strachey says that he “‘ veered decidedly 
ic the left in politics ”’ at the end of his life. 

Strachey had wonderful moral courage; he would have 
ruined his paper and himself and broken up the most valuable 
of his political alliances rather than compromise on a point of 
principle. The recurrent occasions when he felt compelled to 


This feat was so 


attack politicians who were his friends, or at least his 
acquaintances, on some point of public honour made him 
exclaim that a journalist ought to be a hermit. Such courage 
is invaluable even when it takes a too monitorial form. 

Which of his interests will preserve his name no one can 
say; very likely something to which he did not himself attach 
great importance. We ourselves have a fancy, at all events, 
that Strachey’s phrase about the ‘“‘ amenities”’ of the 
countryside is certain to survive. He was the first to use 
‘* amenities ’”? in the sense now fairly established in con- 
nection with rural seemliness. 

The letters of Mr. Roosevelt and Lord Cromer published in 
this volume are of first-rate interest. We find Mr. Roosevelt 
describing his anxious mediation between Russia and Japan 
which culminated in the Treaty of Portsmouth, and Lord 
Cromer encouraging Strachey (who needed no encourage- 
ment) to prevent any weakening of the civil power over the 
Army. The most interesting new fact is that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman when forming his Cabinet first invited 
Lord Cromer to become Foreign Secretary. Who would have 
expected that? Lord Grey of Fallodon though an Imperialist 
was at least an old member of the Liberal Party; but Lord 
Cromer’s administration in Egypt, moderate and humane 
though in essence it was, had been hotly attacked by left- 
wing Liberals. Yet ‘‘ C. B.’’ went out to seek Lord Cromer. 
It only shows that Prime Ministers do not desire to break 
with continuity or convention quite so readily as the 
alarmists suppose. 


HANS ANDERSEN 


Hans Andersen: Forty Stories. Translated from the Danish 
by M. R. James. With 24 illustrations in colour by 
CuRISTINE JACKSON. Faber and Faber. 15s. 

An incident towards the end of Andersen's life has troubled 
biographers. His friends wished to honour him with some 
publie recognition, and they had decided on a statue representing 
Andersen as an old man seated with a book on his knees and 
surrounded by tumbling but attentive children. They showed 
him the design. He was very angry about it; he hated the 
** toothless old man,’ but even more the children. At that time 
he was old and in bad health; and biographers wishing to 
preserve the legend that Andersen’s life was “a wonderful fairy 
tale,” which it was far from being, discreetly omit the incident 
or claim that Andersen was too ill to be responsible for his 
sayings, while his detractors produce the anecdote triumphantly 
as the last outburst of a vain neurotic man. They said that he 
wrote fairy tales and was ashamed of them. It seems to me that 
there is a much simpler explanation. Andersen was a man of 
very sensible and delicate imagination, and what annoyed him 
about the statue was no doubt some blatant sentimentality 
which appears nowhere in his own work. Even a writer as 
innocent as Andersen must have felt that the modern author 
of fairy tales, no matter how great his genius, would be classed 
by many people as.a facile baby-talker and squinted at super- 
ciliously by fashionable novelists and poets. It is known that 
Andersen was hurt by the attacks of Danish critics, and probably 
he was praised by enthusiasts whom he would have liked to 
avoid. Writing fairy tales is too often on an artistic level 
with revived Morris-dancing—the childish pose of an adult to 
amuse other childish-minded persons. Only a fine imagination 
and genuine artistic sincerity can save the author from pose. 
It was natural and I think inevitable that Andersen should have 
hated this cant of childishness. 

Childlike he certainly was in many ways, but that is a very 
different thing. He had a child’s enjoyment of simple objects 
and a child’s delight in dramatising them in a vivid toy-like 
world. His best stories are a marvellous interlacing of imagina- 
tion and fancy, so that it is impossible to say where one ends 
and the other begins. There are no Barrieish appeals to the 
reader, “Do you believe in fairies? ’’, no conjuring of spooks, 
or forced whimsicalities; his trolls and talking ducks and china 
shepherdesses, however arbitrary, are as natural as mayflies 
in the sun. Andersen’s world is one, and not a real world 
superimposed with fairy prints. You never question his details, 
any more than you question the notes of a Mozart minuet. 
And yet into this ballet world he pours an astonishing variety 
of humour, pathos, homely satire, diablerie and moonshine. 
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FOUR SUCCESSFUL 
CHAPMAN & HALL 
NOVELS 





THIRD IMPRESSION 


BUT NOT FOR LOVE 
By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 


‘Her narrative gift never fails her .. . I can 
say wholeheartedly that the book ought to be 
read. I can say, indeed, that if you once 
start it you will read it.’”’-— GERALD 
GOULD (Observer). ‘‘Mrs. Kean Seymour 
has a flaiy amounting to genius for portraying 
the young modern woman, and in Vickey 
Jardine she has surpassed herself.”-—John 
o’ London’s Weekly. ‘‘A swift and skilful 
narrative, full of talk and dramatic incident.” 
—The Times. ‘The most engaging of all 
Mrs. Seymour’s novels . . . exceedingly good 
to read.’— RALPH STRAUS (Sunday 
Times). ‘‘ This story will add to its author’s 
reputation for clever characterisation and 
power in the difficult art of telling a story.” 
—Morning Post. 











RECOMMENDED BY THE 
BOOK GUILD 








Author of “The Pool,” 
etc. GEORGE A. BIRM- 
INGHAM (Book Guild) 
says: “This is an inter- 
esting and well-written 
story of a rather unusual 
kind.” RALPH STRAUS 
(Sunday Times) says: 
“His new novel confirms 
my belief that in him we 
have a writer of very real 
distinction . . . I enjoyed 
every word of his story.” 





CHOSEN BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 
AS THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


MOSAIC 
By G. B. STERN 


Author of “ Tents of Israel,” ‘‘ A Deputy Was 
King,” etc. HUGH WALPOLE: “Is, I 
think, the best that she has yet written.” 
BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR: “An 
amazingly vivid and entertaining study in 
high comedy.’”” REBECCA WEST: “ This 
seems to me by far the finest book G. B. 
Stern has written.” 


















A PROMISE FULFILLED 


GIVE HIM THE EARTH 
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Seymour de Ricci 
ENGLISH COLLECTORS OF BOOKS 


AND MSS., 1550-1930 


This book is based on the Sandars 
Lectures for 1929. Mr de Ricci 
gives an account of the marks of 
ownership used by English collectors, 
and gives details both of modern 
private libraries and of libraries 
which have been dispersed. 
With 8 plates and 24 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 
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Duke of Shrewsbury 
By T. C. NICHOLSON, M.A., 


ce» A. S. TURBERVILLE, M.A., B.Litt. 


Shrewsbury led an interesting life 
under Charles II, played an im- 
portant part in the Revolution and 
in the Fenwick Case, and served as 
our ambassador at Paris and as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 


With 2 portraits. Demy 8v0. 153s. net. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION, 1789-1902 


THE 


The author traces the slow develop- 
ment of the revolutionary change in 
educational organization and shows 
how important is the study of the 
aim of national education in the past. 


Royal 8vo. 215. net. 


N. R. Tempest 
RHYTHM OF ENGLISH PROSE 


A practical manual of prose rhythm, 
which should be a useful handbook 
as it summarizes and indicates all 
previous work on a subject which 
has only recently attracted attention. 


Crown 8v0. 6s. net. 


W. W. Tarn 


HELLENISTIC NAVAL AND 
MILITARY DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr Tarn delivered the Lees Knowles 
Lectures on Military History at 
Trinity College, for the year 1929-30. 
One lecture is devoted to the use of 
cavalry and elephants in classical 
times, one to the use of infantry, and 
the third to siege engines and naval 
warfare. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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No one, except Chaucer in his Tale of Chanticleer, has written 
such admirably humorous domestic scenes in which the 
characters are animals. ‘The Storks”’ and “ The Beetle” 
are perfect of their kind. The human sense of these creatures 
never jars; one is kept amused and satisfied with little realistic 
touches. There is an example in ‘“‘ The Ugly Duckling” of 
Andersen’s use of realism for the sake of contrast which is none 
the less appropriate and extraordinarily effective. The duckling 
has escaped from its farmyard and is hiding in a marsh : 


In the morning the wild-duck flew up and caught sight of their 
new comrade. ‘* What sort of a chap are you?” they asked; and 
the Duckling turned to this side and that and greeted them as well 
as he could. ‘‘ You’re precious ugly,”’ said the wild-ducks; ‘* but 
that doesn’t matter to us as long as you don’t marry into our family.” 
Poor wretch! He wasn’t thinking much about marrying, as long 
as he could be allowed to lie down among the reeds, and drink a little 
marsh water. There he lay two whole days, and then came a pair 
of wild geese (or rather wild ganders, for they were both he’s) : 
they hadn’t been hatched out very long, and so they were particularly 
lively. ‘* Here mate,” they said, “* you’re so ugly I quite like you. 
Will you come along and be a migrant? Close by in another marsh 
there’s some sweet pretty wild geese—all young ladies that can say 
quack. You’re so ugly you could make your fortune with them.” 
At that moment there was a Bang! Bang! and both the wild geese 
fell dead among the reeds, and the water was stained blood red. 
Another bang! bang! and whole flights of geese flew up from the 
reeds, and there was yet another bang! a great shoot was afoot. 
The sportsmen were all round the marsh, some even sitting up among 
the branches of trees that stretched out over the reeds. The blue 
smoke drifted like clouds, in among the dark stems, and hung far 
out over the water. The dogs went splash! splash! into the mud, 
and the reeds swayed hither and thither; it was terrible for the 
wretched Duckling, who was bending his neck to get it under his 
wing, when all at once, close to him, there was a fearful big dog 
with his tongue hanging right out of his mouth and his eyes shining 
horribly. He thrust his muzzle right at the Duckling and showed his 
white teeth—and then—splash! Off he went without seizing him. 
Andersen’s realism, even more than his humour (which he 
considered the most important thing in his writing), distinguishes 
him from all other writers of fairy tales. His stories are scattered 
with really lovely descriptions of landscape—note the precision 
of a phrase like “‘ the colour of red tulip petals held up to the 
light.” This sense of realism saved him, too, from the fawning 
charm which spoils most writing of this kind. At times he is 
near to sentimentality, but escapes it by a breath, leaving only 
the impression of uncloyed sweetness. Anyone who wants to 
test Andersen’s delicacy of balance and conceit should read the 
charming little story called ‘“ The Elf of the Rose.” Andersen 
succeeds there in telling a commonplace story of human love 
and revenge by means of an eavesdropping rose elf. Every 
detail of it from the thrusting of the plucked rose into the breast 
to the last moment when the people stand round the murderer’s 
body, saying, “‘ The smell of the jessamine has killed him,” 
is the lightest, prettiest fantasy. I think that this is a good 
example of what Andersen, and no other writer, could do with 
fancy alone. In “The Little Mermaid,’ one of the best 
stories Andersen ever wrote, fancy is caught up by imagin- 
ation; the effect of a legendary remoteness is admirably 
conveyed. Re-reading the story I find it difficult to quote a 
short passage which gives this remoteness, a quality more of 
the story as a whole. But the description of the sea king’s 
palace has a hint of it: 
The big windows of amber stood open, and the fishes swam in 
through them, as with us swallows fly in when we open the windows 
Outside the palace there was a large garden with fiery red 
and dark-blue trees, whose fruit shone like gold, and their flowers 
were like a flaming fire, because they were always moving their 
stems and leaves. The ground was of the finest sand, but blue like 
the flame of sulphur. Over the whole expanse down there lay a 
wonderful blue sheen. You could more easily imagine that you 
were far up in the air and could see the sky above you and below 
you, than that you were at the bottom of the sea. In a dead calm 
you could see the sun : it looked like a purple flower out of whose cup 
all the light was streaming. 
Andersen could give a queer reality to anything. ‘*‘ The Shadow ” 
is at least as odd as “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and as plausible. 

The form of his stories is conventional. The fairy tale has 
much in common with the ballad, and Andersen uses all the 
devices of pattern, of symbolism, of questions three times 
repeated, which one finds in old ballads and folk tales. His 
treatment of death and love is conventional. Journeys fascinated 
him and they occur in most of his stories. He himself was 
always in a fever of hurry travelling across Europe between 
Denmark and Italy, complaining that he could never go quick 
enough (‘‘I should like to ride on a cannon-ball through the 
spheres’); and when he was obliged for any reason to stay in 


his native town, Odense, he lived at a hotel so that he could 
watch the visitors coming and going and enjoy the illusion of 
travel. The wistfulness, which in most of his stories is in- 
separable from their beauty, was a reflection of his own unhappy 
life. He was the ugly duckling—which never shed its last grey 
feathers. One can see from reading his True Story of My Life 
and biographies of him how intimate was the connection between 
Andersen’s life and work. His stories were the passionate 
experience of his life—not the by-blows of a scholar’s mind 
or the day-dreams of a mathematician. Many of them he heard 
when he was a child from old women in the poor house. He 
liked to walk in the grounds of a local asylum following the 
inmates and listening to their mad talk in terrified fascination. 
His father and grandfather died mad. Andersen fought through 
life against madness and the fear of it. Miraculously he escaped 
along the airy corridors of his imagination. A_ psychologist 
might make something of the recurrence of two insistent symbols 
in Andersen’s writing: the symbols of whiteness and escape. 
The swan was to Andersen almost a symbol of life itself. He 
used as a child to watch the wild swans from the woods at 
Holsteinborg flying out towards the Baltic, their necks strained 
forward like pointers, their weird bell-like cries. It was the 
same Andersen who later fled to Italy, Spain and the Caucasus, 
eager and panic-stricken, and thinking of his beloved Denmark 
but dreading the return to it; the same who for years was in 
love with Jenny Lind and whom she would soothe, taking his 
head in her lap and murmuring that he was a child. 

Dr. James’s selection of the stories is excellent, and—except 
that ‘“‘ What the Moon saw ” is altogether omitted—it gives the 
best of Andersen. The translation, which is from the original 
Danish and not by way of German, is an immense improvement 
on previous translations, and as the passages I have quoted 
show, it is graceful and colloquial. Dr. James does justice for 
the first time to the liveliness and wit of Andersen’s dialogue, 
which previously one had been inclined to overlook. The illustra- 
tions by Miss Christine Jackson, though bright and attractive, 
are more nursery frescoes than illustrations of Andersen’s art. 

G. W. S. 


THE LAST WORD IN SANCTIONS 
The Problem of the Twentieth Century. 


Benn. 2ls. 


Mr. H. G. Wells says that he devotes two hundred days of 
hard work every year to efforts for the prevention of war. 
The author of this monumental book cannot have been less 
generous with his time in the same cause, and one is bound 
to pay a tribute to his sincerity and enthusiasm. But it is a 
pity that Mr. Davies failed, as he tells us, to get someone 
amongst his literary friends to do the job. For the book is 
nearly 800 pages in length, and any practised hand would 
have done it more effectively in less than 400. 

Mr. Davies’s thesis is the necessity, if we are to avoid 
annihilation in another great war, of establishing peace and 
security through sanctions. And the sanctions required are 
something more than the feeble things contained in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. We must have the 
courage of our (or of Mr. Davies’s) convictions and set up 
an International Force to police the world. Mr. Davies has 
no doubts about either the desirability or the feasibility of 
this—though he devotes a good deal of space to demolishing 
other people’s doubts. His own belief in a nutshell is that 
‘* Nature ordained sanctions in international no less than in 
municipal law, and that the analogy between these two 
systems is complete and irrefutable.” 

The international police force must satisfy certain condi- 
tions. It should be superior in numbers and armament to 
any other force to which it may be opposed. It must, at 
the same time, leave the national governments sufficient 
force to keep order in their own territories. Every State that 
jeins in the scheme must contribute to it in men and money. 
The international force must be under unified control. And 
finally, it should be comprehensive—that is, it should embrace 
(at the start at any rate) all the instruments of coercion, 
military, naval and aerial. There are three alternative forms 
that the Force might take. It might be simply a collection 


By Davin Davies. 


of national quotas, lent in emergency to an international 
authority. Or it might be a completely international army. 
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A fascinating novel, its theme the 
problem of “ identical ” twins ; a story 
of high excitement. ‘ One more proof 
that in Mrs. Haldane we have a writer 
of originality and force.” The Daily 
Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Or—and this is what Mr. Davies prefers—it might be a com- 
bination of the first two, composed of national quotas plus 
a standing international contingent. The quotas would be 
armed in “‘ pre-war ”’ style, whilst the international contin- 
gent would be thoroughly up to date; it, and it alone, would 
have the right to use tanks, submarines, aeroplanes and gas. 
The headquarters of the International Force should be in 
Palestine, with bases in key positions elsewhere 
Gibraltar and Panama. 

And who would control it? An international executive, 
says Mr. Davies, composed of ten or fifteen persons, half or 
more representing the Great Powers and the rest the 
smaller Powers. This and other questions he discusses at 
length, and the reader who does not boggle at his major 
premiss will no doubt be interested in the details. We hope, 
indeed, that many will read the book, for there is good grain 
among the chaff. But as we contemplate Mr. Davies’s 
scheme as a whole, we cannot but recall Frederick the 
Great’s comment on a lesser but equally noble scheme of the 
Abbé de Saint-Pierre: ‘‘ The thing is most practicable; for its 
success all that is lacking is the consent of Europe and a few 
similar trifles.’’ Nor will it be only Frederick’s disciples, as 
Mr. Davies suggests, who will pass this caustic judgment, but 
many who, hating war and desiring peace, yet do not believe 
in any such short cut to Utopia. 





e.g. at Suez, 


NEW LIGHT ON 


Shakespeare’s Way. 
Ward. 6s. 

Monsignor Kolbe calls this a psychological study—perhaps in 
deference to the modern demand that every page of every book 
should contain that word at least once. In actual fact, it is 
something much better: it is a piece of common sense. He tries 
to find out what Shakespeare meant, by reading what Shakespeare 
says. He refuses to be called a “ critic”; and yet contrives to 
be a very good one. His view is this : that every play, or every play 
worth considering, has, so to speak, a ‘ ruling passion’? which 
“acts its soul”; and that this can be detected by marking how a 
certain idea, or even a certain word, recurs like a phrase in 
Beethoven. Thus in Macbeth the mere words “* blood,” “* sleep,” 
“* confusion,” repeated so often, show that the play is obsessed 
with these ideas. The crime of Macbeth not merely murders 
his own sleep, but turns Scotland into a chaos which is symbolised 
on the one side by the tumult in the king’s own mind, and on 
the other by the disturbance in the elements. This can be 
brought out by so simple an inductive process as counting. 
These three words, or their equivalents, occur in the play nearly 
eighty times, and all three together no fewer than five times. 

Whether this is quite as original a theory as Mgr. Kolbe thinks 
may well be doubted; few careful readers of Macbeth can have 
failed to notice something of the kind, and Bradley—to mention 
but one distinguished name—has drawn it out in detail. But 
no one has emphasised it quite as strongly as Dr. Kolbe; and 
the value of his little book lies in the clearness and simplicity 
with which he defines and illustrates it. He is a practical teacher, 
and knows how to put his pupils in the way of studying 
Shakespeare for themselves. 

The most interesting and striking chapters are those in which 
he applies his method to Hamlet. Notice, he says, how everybody 
in the play persistently analyses everything that turns up. Not 
even the grave-diggers are content to accept things at their face- 
value: they distinguish and divide hairs as resolutely as 
Hudibras himself. And Hamlet is only the most analytical 
among a crowd of analysers. Dr. Kolbe counts again, and finds 
a hundred and seventy analyses in the play; and unquestionably 
throws a new light upon it. One might almost imagine that 
Shakespeare had found among his contemporaries a tendency 
which astonished him, and to which he in his turn applied his 
unequalled probing power. 

It is true, probably, that with a natural desire to make a point, 
Dr. Kolbe now and then sees things that are not there, and 
exaggerates what is there. But it cannot be denied by the most 
carping critic that the book is full of the most pregnant 
suggestions, or that even those who know their Shakespeare 
will gain from it many useful hints. A word of gratitude must 


SHAKESPEARE 


By the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Koispr. Sheed and 


also be said for its rigid avoidance of a high-falutin terminology. 
The language is throughout as plain as the thought is deep. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The Annals of Covent Garden and its Neighbourhood. By E. 


BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Taking for the area of his research the district which lies between 
St. Martin’s Lane and Drury Lane, Long Acre and the Strand, 
Mr. Chancellor reconstructs its past from the time when the ground 
upon which the market now stands was garden land attached to the 
Abbey of Westminster, to the time when the present market building 
was erected. During the seventeenth and eighteenth century Covent 
Garden with its famous piazza was the chief pleasure haunt of the 
town; in its neighbourhood were the great theatres of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden; coffee houses abounded, and there were in 
addition gaming houses and bagnios and taverns, many of which 
had evil reputations, so that their record is to a great extent a 
chronique scandaleuse of the time. But the area was also a literary 
and artistic centre, the Bloomsbury-with-Chelsea-at-Hampstead of 
its day, and names distinguished in art and_ literature occur 
as Mr. Chancellor passes from this street to the other, reconstructing 
them socially and materially as he goes. The book has many good 
illustrations taken from contemporary pictures and prints. 


An Introduction to the Money and Banking System of the United 
States. By Joun Percivan Day. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Professor Day has written an exceedingly useful book. There 
have been already several small books describing the structure of the 
Federal Reserve System, and a number of specialist studies dealing 
with various aspects of its working. This book, after but the briefest 
outline of the structure, gives a short history of how the system has 
worked from its inception up to the stock-market crash of last year. 
This method is convenient for those who want to understand the 
system; for the Federal Reserve Board, in the course of its short life, 
has been confronted with a series of quite different problems, and its 
handling of these, for good and ill, has shown up the strength and 
weakness of the system in the environment in which it has to work. 
Professor Day rightly censures the Board for its prolonged policy 
of deflation after 1920, which has had momentous consequences for 
world finance as a whole. He discusses the difficulties since experienced 
in providing an adequate supply of credits for industry, and at the 
same time checking the excesses of stock-market speculation. On the 
whole, his verdict is favourable to the new system, in view of the 
very great difficulties against which it has had to contend. Recog- 
nising the need for a dispersal of the surplus gold now held in storage 
in the United States, and the obstacles put in the way of this by the 
American tariff system, he has no very clear remedy to offer, save 
more effective co-operation among Central Banks and a revival of 
overseas lending—a point which he does not seem sufficiently to stress. 
His book is clearly written, and should be invaluable to those 
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First five publications: 


(1) 
LOBSTER QUADRILLE 
A novel by Theodora Benson and Betty Askwith. 7/6 
Gerald Gould in the Observer: ‘‘ The writing is 
charmingly sensitive and in places even exquisite.’’ 
(2) 
HAPPY FLAME 
A book of sonnets by Adrian Bury. 4/- 
(3) 
VIRTUE UNDONE 
Or, The Care-free Smuggler 
A romance by Frank Pollard. 7/6 


Frank Pollard is a new writer; his story is of 
smuggling in the late eighteenth century. 


(4) 
CANDLES IN WIND 
Poems of a devotional nature by Florence Hayllar. 5/- 
(5) 
MIDDLE EARTH 
Verse by Gamel Woolsey. 6/- 

Miss Woolsey’s first book. Her work was introduced 
to me by Llewelyn Powys. It came; it was seen; 
it conquered. 
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P.S. Yes, it does seem rash to introduce three new poets—but wait! 
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who desire a general idea of American banking conditions, without 
making a detailed study of the organisation or working of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


Essays and Observations. By 
12s. 6d. 

Comments and Criticisms. By Sir 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 

The Lord Chief Justice is an indefatigable after-dinner speaker, and 
he writes his speeches with the greatest care. A good deal of nonsense, 
he says, is written and possibly believed, about “the effortless spon- 
taneity of modern oratory.” Lord Hewart is safe from any such 
nonsense, for—a fact notable in these days of loose utterance—he gives 
his speeches a precise form, and when speaking to a toast adopts a 
liturgical formula. The classics, oratory, the press, and the law are 
favourite topics of his. He alludes to Jowett of Balliol as often as to 
Dr. Johnson; he is ready to cite Pickwick on almost every occasion. 
There can be few living orators who quote more persistently than Lord 
Hewart does. Here and there one may note a slip or self-contradiction. 
Thus, “ Prudent people abhor definitions” stands over against his 
approval of the saying that half the controversies of the world would 
be ended at once “ if men would only start by defining their terms.” 

Sir John Simon, of course, is another master of the finished word. 
The volume edited by Mr. Rowland Evans, his secretary, contains 
twenty-four pieces, the majority of them political. Here are the two 
speeches on the General Strike of 1926, the speech that helped to kill 
the revised Prayer Book, and an address of 1921 to the American Bar 
Association. Chess, cricket, and golf receive their tributes, as do Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Curzon, and the Oxford Union. Sir John Simon, 
on all subjects, is a pattern of orthodoxy. 


The Adorable Duchess. 
12s. 6d. 

The Duchess, adorable or otherwise as your taste may dictate, is 
the Duchess of Berri, and her history is retold in a prologue, where we 
see her as an old woman, solitary and unhappy, and in the story proper 
which we are asked to accept as a reverie, in which she reviews * her 
life of an earlier day, in turn as sunny as a fairy-tale, as stormy as 
a drama, as full of colour and change as the strangest of romances.” 
The book is not without interest, for in spite of its sugary exclamatory 
style there is a certain swiftness in its narrative and the character 
studies with which it is studded that suggests the hand of an 
impressionist. Anyway, here is the story of the Duchess, from her 
advent at the French Court as a girl bride through the trivial escapades 
of her brief married life, the assassination of the Duke in her presence, 
her exile with her father-in-law at Holyrood, her mad adventure 
against Louis Philippe, her extraordinary second marriage, her final 
ostracism and her desolate old age. 


Plenty Coups, Chief of the Crows. 
and Faber. 10s. 6d. 

The Crows, Mr. Linderman argues, came originally from the South. 
They were hereditary enemies of the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapahoe and 
Blackfeet, but their qualities were such that, in spite of so strong an 
opposition, they managed to hold their own. At the time of the white 
man’s push northwards, Plenty Coups became their chief, and it was 
due to his pacific attitude that the Crows made friends with the whites, 
to their considerable benefit. Mr. Linderman is a personal friend of 
the great chief whom he has interviewed for his life story, which he 
sets down as it was told him. It is a tale full of premonitory dreams 
and the tragedy of a dying race. In the past the Indian followed the 
buffalo, relying almost entirely upon its flesh for food and upon its 
hide for shelter; now the buffalo have gone and the remaining tribes 
of Redmen live, under Government auspices, in settlements. Their 
roving life is finished; the conditions to which their ancestors were 
accustomed have changed; they live a prey to the white man’s diseases 
and to his vices. We may be thankful to the present writer for saving 
for us so full a history of their customs and beliefs and the story of 
their last great chief, a splendid sad figure. 


Quite Contrairy. By Pau. Bioomrietp. Lane. 6s. 

““* Love? Marriage? My dear fellow...’ Camillo frowned. 
* Romance is quite dead for me.’ He spoke in a low voice, as if, indeed, 
in the presence of death.” No part of Mr. Bloomfield’s Peacockian 
novel is more serious than this. It is a fantasy consisting largely of 
conversations between highbrows, country philosophers, and town 
zsthetes, all of whom are windy and amusing. Mr. Bloomfield 
manages them with a disconcerting gaiety, like a wind on a fine day 
which suddenly blows one’s hat off. The disinherited hero who muffles 
himself in a beard and philosophises in a cottage in the country, the 
poet who lies on a divan watching an aquarium hung on the ceiling, 
Mrs. Boreham, Blanco, and Gabrielle are genuine ghosts of the 
dinner-table. The book is a surprising mixture of nonsense and satire. 
Jewels of Song. By W.H. Davies. Cape. 6s. 

In a preface which is conscientiously playful, Mr. Davies explains 
that the object of his new anthology is ‘* to bring together a number 
of little masterpieces within the limit of twenty-four lines.” This, 
as an object, may be laudable, but as an excuse it is dull, and since 
it is followed by the curious conclusion that a limit of twenty-four 
lines should enable the reader ‘* to open the book at any page and 
find a thing of beauty and be free of doubt,’ we cannot stifle the 
conviction that Mr. Davies has fallen into the error of turning a quibble 
into an argument. It is perhaps fortunate that we have already 
learnt to expect in new anthologies a mere maximum of. thirty 
unfamiliar poems out of a total three hundred, and can therefore lay 
each one aside in its turn without undue disappointment. Yet with 
the perfection and beauty of Mr. de la Mare’s Come Hither and Alice 
Meynell’s Flower of the Mind in memory, it is hard to believe that a 
poet may compile an anthology of poems and bring to the compilation 
scarcely anything of poetic imagination or discovery. But Mr. Davies 
forces us to believe it. 


Lord Hewarr or Bury. Cassell. 


Joun Sron. Hodder and 


By ArMAND Praviet. Allen and Unwin. 


Frank B. LINDERMAN. Faber 


About Motoring 


SOME INTERESTING 
ACCESSORIES AT OLYMPIA 


HE galleries at Olympia always contain a host of 
attractive accessories, but experience is needed to 
sift the wheat from the chaff and to identify the few 

interesting novelties. Perhaps the best exhibit on the 
accessory stalls this year was the new André shock absorber, 
which can be relaxed or tightened from the dash with the car 
in motion. The front and rear pairs of absorbers are coupled 
by Bowden cables to a couple of knobs mounted on the 
instrument board; by rotating these knobs the dampers can 
be thrown out of action or screwed hard up; and the price is 
less than the figure charged by some makers for dampers 
which can only be reset by stopping the car and creeping 
underneath the chassis. Every practised driver is aware that 
absorbers should be very tight for high speeds, and may be 
slacked right down for low speeds over moderate surfaces. 
It is difficult to estimate whether this invention will be a 
great asset on cars of the medium or large size over average 
roads, especially if such cars belong to owners who never 
drive them very fast. There is no doubt that the control will 
be invaluable on light and small cars when the passenger load 
forms a heavy and variable percentage of the total sprung 
weight. If the sprung weight of a car is 8 cwt. a single 
occupant adds a load of perhaps 20 per cent., and the full 
complement of four occupants may add 75 per cent. Further 
variations are added by the speed, which ranges from twenty 
to fifty miles an hour, and by the roads, which vary from 
perfect to vile. These absorbers must prove a huge asset on 
a baby car, and should be a good investment on cars up to 
16 h.p. at the least. 


* * * 


Another interesting absorber is the new Smith. This is not 
adjustable from the dash, but embodies an automatic control 
which prevents the damper from responding to any but 
violent shocks, and is equipped with a self-locking wing-nut 
adjustment for the major settings, accessible only by creeping 
under the chassis. 











Trying to write 
without a typewriter ? 


No use trying, you simply cannot get things done 
without a typewriter. Get a Remington Portable 
and watch completed work grow. 


Don’t wait longer. The Remington Portable is 
so essential that you should get one to-day. 
Seven special convenience and speed features. 
Complete in travelling case only 14 guineas—or one 
guinea down and balance by deferred payments. 
Write now for folder P.N.S. and full particulars. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LTD., 
Head Office : 
100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
*Phone: Monument 3333. 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere. 
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4 many people Life Assurance appears a some- 
what mysterious business which involves the 
life insured in a series of payments with an uncertain 
return under remote conditions. That the contrary 
is the case is plain to be seen from the following 
example of the profit-earning qualities of a C.I.S. 
Endowment Assurance Policy. 


EXAMPLE 


‘© A,” aged 30 years next birthday, assures himself 
for £500, payable at the end of 25 years or at death, 
should that occur before the policy matures. 








£ « ¢& 

The Annual Premium would be .. 19 13 9 
Less Income Tax at2/-inthe £ .. I 19 4 
Net Annual Premium .. £17 14 5 

{ «4 

The Sum payableatmaturitywouldbe 500 0 oO 


*Bonus estimated at present rate of 
£2: 28. percent. perannum .. 262 I0 oO 


Total amount payable at the end 
of 25 years .. a a oO 
Net Cost to the Assured .. oo 443 0 
4 


Profit on Investment “s £319 9° ) 








* 

Smaller or larger policies at [T should be un- 
proportionate rates and bene- derstood that the 
fits are available. Examples at @ pate 
$s, shown im ex- 
of policies for longer or shorter oasis out amar. 
terms will gladly be supplied anteed,but is based 
if you will advise us of your = > 
° e Tresen 
age next birthday,sum assured oan af Gels wit 

and term required. be maintain d. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 
Established 1867. 
Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns. 


ASSETS EXCEED {10,500,000 























He begins “J had decided 
to cease pipe-smoking 
until some misguided 
idiot introduced me to 


PUNCHBOWLE 


when passing through 
Ceylon a while ago,” 


and continues: ‘‘ Kindly forward me a 2 lb. consignment 

C.O.D. at your earliest convenience (2 oz. Tins). 
Yours faithfully, 

» Mauritius.” 

That is his letter, the whole of it; whimsical, 

brief, and none the less appreciative for all that 

. a 2 lb. order after so casual an introduction 

is clear indication of ‘love at first sight.’ 


Punchbowle is the full-strength form of Barneys—strong, 
cool and utterly satisfying. You can tell the character of 
Punchbowle by the men who smoke it. It is no coincidence 
that Punchbowle appeals to Army men, Naval men, men 
engaged on jobs Overseas where vigour of thought and 
action finds stimulus —and solace —in this hefty, full- 
bodied Punchbowle from the North Country. 


Good tobacco, of all things, needs 
protection from climatic change and 
varying stock-keeping. Barneys in 
its ‘*‘ EverFresu’’ Tin is good 
Tobacco kept good. 





Until you pull the rubber tab, a virtual vacuum within and 
atmospheric pressure from the outside keep the Barneys 
“EverFresn" Container sealed and locked indefinitely. 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full) and Parsons Pleasure 
(the mild form of Barneys) are all obtainable in the 
“EverFresh" Tin, 1 oz. 1/1, 2 oz. 2/3, 4 o2. 4/6. 


(164) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Many owner-drivers were disappointed to notice that com- 
paratively few cars are as yet supplied with ‘‘ one shot ”’ or 
‘*‘ central’? systems of chassis lubrication. It is a little 
difficult to decide why car manufacturers hesitate in this 
matter. The high-pressure gun, applicable to exposed 
nipples, unquestionably represents a huge advance on the 
obsolete screw thimble, but it is less of a joy than was at one 
time expected. On a car equipped with such systems, some 
of the nipples are necessarily inaccessible and others become 
fouled with dirt on every run. Probably the production 
manager resents not the cost of the fittings (which is small) 
so much as the labour cost of tapping numerous small 
threads and the risk of blunders in attaching many feet of 
slender piping. The technical staff may also fear that some 
obscure pipe may choke, or some small nut vibrate loose, 
whereupon the customer will blame him and demand a free 
replacement bearing. But many of the better and more 
expensive cars have adopted one or other of the new systems; 
the Tecalemit, for instance, figures on the new eight-litre 
Bentley. This system employs a most ingenious pump, 
operated by the slight vibration of the car’s motion, and 
capable of producing a very powerful pressure. The details 
are executed with fine workmanship; the threads on the 
screwed details are beautifully made and ought not to shake 
loose; the tiny pipes are silver-soldered with long tapered 
joints, and can hardly cause any trouble. I have no doubt 
that owner-drivers will find such an installation a great con- 
venience, and that in addition to saving them trouble it will 
prolong the life of the mechanism. Makers who eschew such 
systems often use the well-known Silentbloc rubber bushes 
for such items as spring shackles, and take steps to render 


the nipples accessible where they retain the services of a 
high-pressure grease gun. 


* * * 


There is a distinct boom in a new type of hooter, 
resembling a seashell, and mounted on the headlamp cross- 
bar. It is doubtful whether this design is an improvement. 
Horns mounted beneath the bonnet may be to some extent 
muzzled, but they are at least screened from flies and dust, 
and require no cleaning. 

The new Smith clocks include a trip clock, which can be 
set to register the time occupied on any journey, after the 
manner of the trip mechanism on a speedometer. 

The Ki-Gass starter, sold by Rotherham, is a well-tried 
article, invaluable for facilitating the winter starting of 
engines which are apt to be sulky on cold mornings. It 
ensures a good charge of gas in the induction system, without 
applying heat, using the strangler or tickling the carburettor. 
Easy to fit, it prevents sluicing of the pistons with 
unatomised petrol. 

The hydraulic axle jacks are wise purchases, as they vastly 
reduce the exertion of jacking up a car for the changing of 
wheels or testing of brakes. They are only less delightful 
than the Jackall system, which permanently instals a small 
telescopic jack behind each wheel, and is operated from a 
socket and selector dial, conveniently located on the running 
boards. This complete installation is naturally more expen- 
sive than the simpler alternatives. 


* * * 


Commercial travellers and other drivers who habitually 
tour the country may be interested in an ingenious distance 
gauge. It is a small plated oblong, about 6 in. by 2 in., 
fitted with two knobs. The distances between any two of the 
principal cities can be read off at sight, and the distance 
between most of the smaller towns can be ascertained by 
rotating the controls. ° 

Such components as fuel gauges, fuel pumps, jacks, tools 
and lamps evince noticeable advances. No system of auto- 
matic signalling quite meets the ideal requirements. Fog 
lamps remain unchanged. But any car equipped with a 
pneumatic system of dipping or swinging lamps to minimise 
dazzle should be converted to an electrical or mechanical 
system, as the latter are more reliable and easier to operate. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE City rather liked Mr. Snowden’s remarks last week 
with ..his further assurances, or semi-assurances, 
regarding future taxation, and although his reference 

to a conversion scheme affecting the 5 per cent. War Loan 
was rather indefinite, the feeling persists that some operation 


of this nature is likely before the next Budget. As a result, 
British Government loans are moving steadily upwards, and 
even West Ham Corporation 5 per cent. stock, the Cinderella 
of the gilt-edged market, has risen to 99} and should be good 
for another point or two; it was recommended here on 
July 5th last at 961 cum dividend. Only about one-half of 
the recent issue of £2,000,000 Buenos Aires Great Southern 
Railway 4 per cent. debenture stock was taken up by the 
stockholders (to whom the offer was limited), but it is now 
quoted at about one-half premium, which makes the price 
744, free of stamp and fee. As, even on the basis of last 
year’s reduced earnings, the interest on this stock was 
covered about five times, it looks an attractive purchase at 
ils present price, which moreover includes a full half-year’s 
interest payable January 1st. The Buenos Aires Great 
Southern Railway is one of the greatest railways of South 
America, and ranking behind the £19,000,000 of 4 per cent. 
debenture stock is £48,000,000 of share capital in receipt of 
good dividends. The foreign bond market is happier on the 
somewhat improved position in Berlin, but the South 
American section is still under the influence of the Brazilian 
revolution, although City circles consider that the ultimate 
victory will be with the Government. 


* * * 


On the whole, it may be said that the tone of the markets 
is slightly improved, although a stronger market in New 
York would be welcome. The conflict between the Unilever 
interests, i.e. the Home and Colonial Stores, the Maypole 
Dairy Company, Pearks Dairies, Meadow Dairy and Liptons 
on the one hand, and the International Tea Company’s Stores 
ou the other, has created a sensation. Rumours of the 
trouble have been current for some time, and market gossip 
has it that it is due to personal vanity on the part of one 
individual who thought he would be “‘ boss ”’ in the merger. 
This is often the difficulty in amalgamations. Final judgment 
in the matter must be reserved until the International Tea 
Company’s Stores’ circular is before the public, but it can 
already be said of the correspondence as published that 
the attitude taken up by the board of that company, at the 
eleventh hour and after the assurances received, is regarded 
with amazement in the City. 


* * * 


A little over two years ago one of the best-known firms in 
Australia started an investment trust on British lines entitled 
Were’s Investment Trust, which has a capital of £375,000. 
The report and accounts for the year ended June 30th last 
have now reached this country. The report states that the 
present situation in Australia shows the wisdom of spreading 
investments geographically, and ‘‘ but for the unexampled 
world-wide trade depression the accounts would have justified 
this principle to a greater degree.’’ It goes on to state that 
the depreciation shown, which amounts to 20.7 per cent., is 
very much lower than if the investments had not been so 
widely distributed. At the annual meeting, held in Melbourne 
on September 8th, the chairman encouraged his shareholders 
by pointing out that many of the most successful British 
investment trusts showed serious depreciation after their 
formation, which, however, gradually disappeared and was 
replaced by a substantial appreciation, and he added that the 
depreciation or appreciation at the date of the balance sheet 
is of little importance provided the securities held are sound 
and that over a period of years depreciation and appreciation 
average out. His remarks on the Australian position, par- 
ticularly in regard to the standard of living, were interesting. 
Among other things he stated : 


Generally, since the war, people have become accustomed to a 
standard of living which is well above pre-war level, and they show 
no inclination to give up any of the amenities of life. The attitude 
is quite understandable. The young people of to-day are those who 
have no personal recollection of the war; they missed its hardships 
and they regard modern facilities as part of their inherited environ- 
ment, of which they are entitled to avail themselves as a matter of 
right. Their elders, on the other hand, have displayed a strong 
disinclination to forgo those luxuries to which they have become 
accustomed. In other words, the public have continued to spend 
freely on social amenities and objects which have been raised to the 
level of necessities. Nevertheless, I venture to say that the next 
twelve months will witness the application, on a wide scale, of 
voluntary restriction of personal expenditure. In the long run, the 
natural result of more economic habits on the part of the public 
should be to accelerate the downward trend in retail prices and thus, 
by increasing the relative value of real wages, to induce the conditions 
which would bring nearer an improvement in our national fortunes. 


A. Emit Davies. 








